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A Truly Wonderful Christmas Gift! 
Deluxe California Fruits 


ORGANICALLY-GROWN — SUN-DRIED 
.-.and entirely free from sulphur. These are truly superior 
fruits ...large size, fancy quality ...with all the delectable 
flavor and rich goodness only organically-grown can yield. A 
wonderful treat for friends and family. A most memorable 
Christmas gift. 


GAY HOLIDAY WRAPPINGS .. 


." a | I 

FANCY FIG AND DATE BOX DATES IN A BASKET 
A three-pound assortment of finest lush Iwo full pounds of every choice, mellow 
Figs and Dates. Impressively packaged in Organic Dates... packed attractively in a 
etched Ponderosa box with picture of — very striking imported Oriental basket. 
giant Calitornia redwood. Gift wrapped Use basket later for decoration or handy 
Holiday spray. Handy fork. Truly de carrier. Holiday Wrapping. Per Basket 
lightful. Per Box 53.95. $3.95. 
ORGANIC &-FRUIT COMBINATION ORGANIC RAINBOW BON 
fruly our finest value. Brings exclama Named for its gaiety and color. Contains 
tions of delighted surprise when opened one pound each of Giant Calimyrna Figs, 
A treasure package of 8 different Organic Mellow Desert Dates, large Monukka Sced 
fruits...and 8 separate gifts...in an less Raisins, Giant French Plums 
etched Ponderosa Wooden Chest. Gay and nestled in colorful plastic bowls. A truly 
exciting in Christmas colors. Loved and different gift which both excites and 
remembered by those who receive this pleases. Per Box $5.90. 


luxury gift. Per Chest $6.85. 


GOLDEN CALIMYRNA FIGS 


SEEDLESS MONURKA RAISINS Known as “Giant Goldens.” One of Na- 
Different! Delicious! Rich in Valuable ture’s exciting taste delights! T'wo pounds 
Organic iron. A taste treat which is also ot these large, “tendermoist” mouth-water 
good for you. Two pounds of these large. ing figs, hand selected then layered in 
plump, tender raisins in candy box. Fork — special Chipboard box. Fork and holiday 
and holiday spray. Per Box $3.40. spray. Per Box $2.90. 


Prompt Shipment Guaranteed @ Special Gift Card Enclosed 


Mail your order with list of recipients (Name and Addresses Complete) today to: 


BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 


ee 
Dept. F-11 
Southview Court, R. D. 1, Venetia 3, Pa. 
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>») With a Fitchburg Brush Chipper, you can convert brush, tree 
tops, branches, orchard debris, or poles up to 6 inches in diameter, 


into useful, beneficial mulch, bedding, litter, or organic soil-builder. 
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Get this recent U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 8-page 
leaflet! Tells how to convert 
waste wood — poles, siah 
wood, trimmings or brush — 
inte valuable chips for soil 
) __ improvement, stable bed- 

ee ding, poultry litter, or 
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You can do it faster, cheaper, safer than hauling, burning. 


.-- to reduce woodland fire hazards? 

..- to dispose of brush easily without 
hauling or burning? 

.--to aerate and enrich your soil? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE 


... low-cost stable bedding? 
-- poultry litter? 
.-- orchard or garden mulch? 


You can have all of these if you own a Fitchburg 
Brush Chipper. Reasonably priced... built to 
really last with minimum maintenance cost. 


Check on the coupon which of the uses of Wood 
Chips interest you most...and where you want 
us to send your copy of the free leaflet, “Wood 
Chips for the Land.” No obligation. Get this 
valuable information! Mail coupon today. 











FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Dept. 1, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Please send me a copy of “Wood Chips for the Land.” 
1 am interested in Wood Chips for: 
Soil enrichment Garden or berry mulch 
— H Stable bedding A Fruit tree mulch 
Poultry litter Farm roads, field lanes 
Name 
Addr 
Town. State. 

































Errors Are 


Shown In 
Fertilizer Use 


Rice Hulls Used 
As Roughage 


Careless Use of 
Parathion May 
Cause Ban 











...Memos to Farmers 


Last year American and Canadian farms consumed about 
eight million tons of superphosphate at a cost to farmers 
of more than 200 million dollars. But only about 25 
per cent of this fertilizer was actually taken up by the 
plants; the rest lying useless where the farmers had scat- 
tered it. This report is based on the research of Prof. 
J. W. Spinks, a Canadian atomic scientist from the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. His work, now in its third 
year, has produced other startling discoveries. Prof. 
Spinks has found that old-fashioned methods of determin- 
ing the uptake of fertilizer are in error by as much as 
40 per cent. He has also determined that additional 
phosphorus found in artificially fertilized plants did not 
necessarily come from the fertilizer, but from the original 
element present in the soil. We shall keep you posted 
of the results of this research showing the waste in 
chemical fertilizers. We wonder what other errors are 
yet to be pointed out. 


Rice hulls, a by-product of the rice milling process, have 
been successfully used as partial replacement for rough- 
age in cattle feeding, two University of Arkansas scien- 
tists report. They said their test showed that rice hulls 
can be substituted for prairie hay up to a 15 per cent 
level without adverse affects on rate of gain. A post- 
mortem examination also discounted a belief that rice 
hulls are injurious to the intestinal linings of cattle. 
Results showed no consistent differences between repre- 
sentative tissues of cattle fed rice hulls and those of the 
control group. 


Many violations in the use of parathion, insecticide used 
to kill aphids and other parasites, were listed by the 
county agricultural commissioner in the Daily Palo Alto 
Times, (Cal.). Among the violations reported were: 
storing of parathion and other insecticides where vege- 
tables were being cleaned and packed; throwing empty 
containers in yards instead of burning them; not wear- 
ing proper protective clothing and respirators; dusting 
when the wind is blowing excessively; and laborers work- 
ing in fields too soon after the application of parathion. 
A state inspector who helped unearth the violations said 
property owners are responsible for the safety precau- 
tions being carried out. He warned that the use of the 
chemical may be banned because several deaths in other 
parts of the state have been reported after its use. 


The Organic Farmer 
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A damage suit brought before the New Mexico State Poison is Poison, 
Supreme Court is proof that what is poison for one Const Decides 
rs farmer and his crops, can be traced to its source and 

turn out to be poison to someone else’s pocketbook. It 

all began when Gene Lovelace of Curry County; New 

Mexico, decided to hire an airplane to spread 2, 4-D over 

some weeds. His neighbor, H. W. Pendergrass — 

ed to have a nice cotton crop which he expected to 

harvest this year. However, instead of harvesting a crop 





out of 5,644 pounds of cotton at the current price of 32 cents 
ers per pound, Mr. Pendergrass’ cotton yielded only $441.99 
25 because of the poisonous effect of the aerial spraying 

the sponsored by Mr. Lovelace. The court took note of the 

-at- known facts concerning injurious effects of 2,4-D upon 

rof. cotton, and awarded Mr. Pendergrass the sum of $1,- 

ni- 211.99, which was determined as the rightful price he 

ird should have received for his crops, according to nearby 

rof. cotton growers with similar sized crops. In doing so, the 

un- New Mexico State Supreme Court ruled that a person 

as who hires dangerous work done for himself is liable for 

nal | damages resulting to others. 

not 

nal 

ted Unsuspecting cattle can now give themselves a poisonous Aytomatic 

in coating of insecticides when they think they’re only get- 

are ting py eds of water. This feature of the or hoor bh Cattle Sprayer 
results from the development of a new automatic sprayer. 
Cattle spray themselves automatically when they step on 
a treadle platform as they pass along their regular daily 

ave route from barn to water and to pasture. The spray is 

gh- pumped from a 30 or 55 gallon drum of insecticide and 

ien- delivered through a series of nozzles mounted so as to 

ulls spray the animal over his entire body, from head to tail, 

ent and from head to hoof. The next discovery will prob- 

Ost- ably be a rainmaker that brings down upon us a DDT 

rice | concoction. 

tle. 

ore- 

the A key to success for both vegetable and flower growers, Specialist 
long stressed in the organic theory, is the good physical 
aellit of the soil. This month F. F. Wainesd, Uni- oe a 
versity of Illinois floriculturist, reports his own findings XO “Ondiion 

sed that are in agreement with this principle. He states that 

the a soil in good physical condition is crumbly and mellow. 

ito It allows air and water to move freely through it, and 

pre: holds a big reserve of moisture to carry plants through 

“Be dry spells. A loam is the ideal soil for growing crops, 

pty i Weinard says. In contrast to a good loam are the tightly 

ar- packed clay soils and the very loose sandy soils. Tight 

ing clay won't let the water soak in and it is poorly aerated. ‘ 

ork- On the other hand, sand simply doesn’t hold enough 

ion. water or plant food for the crop. Adding organic matter, 

aid such as manure, leaves, peat moss, sewage sludge, straw 

au- or corncobs improves soil texture and structure, declares 

the Weinard. The specialist also points out that sand, cinders 

her and even fine ashes are helpful to the soil’s physical 
condition. 
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nt Does So 
No Other Power Equipme &. Well 


MANY Jobs So Easily and 











M-E ROTARY TILLERS do @ wonderful soil 
working, soil-building job' Gardeners 
and growers everywhere—truck farm- 
era, florists, nurserymen, fruit grow- 
era, many others — acclaim it the fin- 
est equipment they've ever used! 


Small in Size and Price -But MAN! 
What a Job it Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made 


for home gardeners! Tills, cultivates 


weeds, mulches — easy to handle in 


small plots, corners, close to shrubs 
Big 24 HP engine, 16 in., or 20 in 
swaths, M-E’s famous universal non 
winding tines (guaranteed against 
breakage). Attachments available soon 


See your M-E Dealer for demonstration 
and full details today! 
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ROTARY TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job in one operation... Do many 
jobs with one machine' Prepare a perfect seedbed quickly and 
easily .. . improve the soil at the very same time! Cultivate, weed, 
and compost, too, without adding attachments or changing tines! 


M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — it also 
can save you hours and dollars in dozens of ways with fifteen 
“plug-in” attachments for year ‘round jobs! 


AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Rotary Tillers are properly powered, 
precision-built, scientifically developed ... the ONLY rotary tiller 
with variable wheel and rotor speeds for controlled soil aggrega- 
tion .. . the only one with universal, non-winding, self-sharpening 
tines — guaranteed against breakage. See your M-E dealer for a 
demonstration soon! 


ros erur aes, 


val FREE BOOKLET! Fully Mustroted, tells coy 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete ME 


e— Ask your M-E Deoler or write 


M-E, 325 Morion St. South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“ME: ROTARY TILLERS 


CF 5 Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Subsidiary Food Machinery G Chemical Corp. 














The Only Correct Way 


Dear Sir: 

Recently I had the privilege of 
meeting and showing Lady Balfour 
our farm, which has been farmed for 
the last four years 100 per cent or- 
ganically. She was very complimen- 
tary, saying that she would not have 
missed the visit for the world and 
that it was the highlight of her trip 
across the country. This may “have 
been bologna,” as we say in English, 
and when I asked her if my methods 
were correct, or if she had any sug- 
gestions, her crisp answer was: “Why, 
Mr. Gillett, you know that you are 
farming correctly. You are farming 
God’s way.” 

Idus T. Gillett 
Canutillo, Texas 


The Part Left Out 


Dear Sir: 

The following is a clipping from 
the Sohio Farm Management Letter, 
which was given to me by someone 
who has been master of the grange 
here, “Organic Farming Not Practical. 
Organic gardening in the backyard 
may work as a hobby but organic 
farming as a business has definite 
limitations. In one case the leaves and 
grass clippings from a considerable 
area can be concentrated on a small 
garden plot; in the other case where 
100, 200 or 500 acres may be involved, 
the organic matter is restricted to 








what can be grown on those acres.” 

I have sent a letter in answer to 
the Sohio and also to the local paper. 
I sure get mad when people try to let 
on that the organic method is not 
practical. Here is what was in the let- 
ter I wrote: 

“In your Sohio Farm Management 
Letter of August | was stated that the 
organic method was not practical on 
large acreages of from 100 to 500 acres. 
You, no doubt, do not know that the 
organic method of farming does not 
mean, as you stated, only grass clip- 
pings and leaves; that is only a small 
part of organic farming. Organic 
farming includes the plowing under 
of green manure crops such as rye, all 
clovers, grasses, and the common 
weeds plus the use of raw ground 
rock fertilizers such as agricultural 
lime, rock phosphate, and greensand 
or potash rocks along with any sub- 
stances that will put back into the 
soil that which was taken out by crop- 
ping such as straw, spoiled hay, saw- 
dust, brush chippings, corncobs, corn 
stalks and other crops. It also means 
using garbage and refuse from the 
poultry and slaughter houses, all of 
the manures—poultry and barnyard, 
plus any other wastes that decay and 
make soil. 

“I feel sure that the organic way of 
farming would produce better crops 
once the soil is built up with more 
food value, and we would be a lot 
healthier than with crops produced by 
other methods on the farms today. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Your Land Can Make 
| More Dollars For You! 


P USE WE AN TR Th AN NY ID 





AND GET RICH GREEN FOLIAGE IN THE PASTURES, 
THE CROPS AND FRUIT TREES! 


Low Cost and 
High Profit 
Potential 


Depend on Nature .. . Nature does 
it Best. MARLAND has BASE 
EXCHANGE. Loosens and comme 


_—— moisture and stimulates 
organisms. It helps put 

inte your soil what your plants 
take out and = when HELP 
is wanted by the in the 
GROWING SEASON.” 


Nurseries, Golf Courses and Lawns, 
Seed Beds, Parks and Athletic 
Fields, Memorial Parks. Use in 
Stables, Chicken Houses... try it 
for odors. Spread it on your Dairy 
Floor and, following ones hoes 
leet and spread on your 


YOU SAVE PLENTY 
OF DOLLARS ON 
FREIGHT RATES 


...Wwhen you use MARLAND. 
Why? Here is the convincing 
answer: ONE application of MAR- 
LAND lasts for ! You save 
money on Let us = 
you ALL about MARLAND. 
write today: 


You can keep your foliage a healthy green—Nature’s way—with 
BASE EXCHANGE in the soil. APPLY MARLAND, the iron-potas- 
sium base-exchange mineral, a Natural Soil Conditioner. MARLAND 
is @ greensand marl from a prehistoric marine deposit in Central 
New Jersey. It is a free flowing granular porous mineral which 
comes to you direct from our deposits in Medford, N. J. 
MARLAND is not ground or pulverized. pag ny ht. is ~ ry ee 
can apply it at any time of the year—you can 

pasture while cattle are feeding. MARLAND is ECONOMICAL. it 
never cakes or spoils, you can use a spreader or a shovel, you can 
apply it when you have the most time. MARLAND is a stabilizer, 
it does not leach out or wash away. It helps hold plant nutrients 
in sandy soil and frees plant nutrients from hard clays by base 
exchange. MARLAND is FOREMOST as a continuously long lasting 
source of mineral nutrients due to its unsurpassed BASE EX- 
CHANGE capacity. 


IT SUPPLIES EXCHANGEABLE IRON NECESSARY IN HELPING 
PREVENT PLANT CHLOROSIS. 


OVER 10,000,000 POUNDS OF MARLAND 


SOLD LAST SEASON 
The reason is simple as A, B, C and D 

A for AGRICULTURE has used MARLAND OVER 
100 years. 

B for BEST because one application lasts over a 
long period of time. 

C for COST of MARLAND itself is very low. 

D for DOUBTING THOMAS? Proof is your savings 
resulting from ONLY ONE LABOR AND 
FREIGHT cost to get QUANTITY and QUALITY 
products. 














Not sold as a fertilizer, Marland is not a water soluble 
commercial fertilizer and is not offered as such. 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 
26 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J., Plant and Mine—Medford, N. J. 
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“Thanks to HYBRO-TITE® 





I have seen anywhere” 





Governor sh ? 
tells Charles L. 
Davidson, President 
of the Potash Rock 
Company of Amer- 
ica, how Hybro-Tite 
helped improve his 
pastures. 





—says GEORGIA’S GOVERNOR TALMADGE 


That’s a wonderful tribute to Hybro-Tite, nature’s own 20-mineral 
soil conditioner...especially when you consider Governor Herman 
Talmadge has for years been improving his pastures for greater returns. | 
As the Governor drove over his 2500-acre farm, near Atlanta, he 
remarked, “Here are fields on which we used Hybro-Tite...we grazed 
140 head of cattle all last winter and spring, and cut 14 tons of hay 
per acre in May. Here is a field the cows avoided, which had no Hybro- 
Tite — they knew where the grass tasted better! Next year we want to 
use several carloads of Hybro-Tite.” 


ly this NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONER — now! 


Hybro-Tite is an economical, natural rock soil conditioner . - containing 
potash and 19 trace minerals. Applied now—while labor and machin 
available—Hybro-Tite will be ready to benefit your crops next spring. . Try 
Hybro-Tite on your farm...see what it will do in improving your my 
stepping up your yields. 


Send for FREE booklet! Get details of low-cost, easy-to-use Hybro- 
Tite. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Nature’s Own 20-Mineral Soil Conditioner” 


.».Pplus reports of success on many crops and soils. Address Charles L. 
Davidson today. 


POTASH ROCK COMPANY OF AMERICA 
*Trademark of Potash Rock INCORPORATED 
Company of America, Inc. Lithonia, Georgia 
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Y 
free fertilizers 


J. I. Rodale 


The Organic Method clears the field for nature to go to 


work and give the soil just what it needs—at no extra cost. 


have shown in a series of articles 
I in Organic Gardening that it is 
not necessary to push the soil too 
much with regard to compost. An 
aspect of this subject which I did not 
take up there was the ability of the 
soil to fend for itself. The farmer, if 
he is to enjoy his work to the full, 
should be familiar with the whole 
cycle of knowledge in regard to what 
makes his plants grow. The ability of 
the soil to furnish him free fertilizer 
is one of the most interesting little 
cogs in that wheel. The farmer should 
know the amazing fact that plants get 
only from two to five per cent of their 
nourishment from the soil. The re- 
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mainder comes from the air. In other 
words, the soil is not a closed system 
that is self-contained. It is only a 
small part of a much bigger whole. 
A host of fertilizer material comes free 
of charge out of the rest of the whole, 
provided the soil is in the proper con- 
dition of receptivity. But if it has 
been soured up and hard-packed by 
the overuse of strong chemical ferti- 
lizers then much of it will be lost. 
Let us take the case of the bacteria 
themselves. In a very fertile soil their 
weight per acre may be as high as 
600 pounds. When they die, their de- 
caying bodies immediately turn to 
rich humus. When you consider how 


9 








fast they multiply and die the annual 
contribution from this source must be 
no mean sum. But the richer the soil 
in organic matter, the greater is this 
total. Where the fertilizer emphasis is 
mainly on chemicals much less help 
may be expected from this source. 


Most of us are aware that when we 
grow leguminous plants such as peas 
or soybeans, there are organisms that 
live in nodules in their roots that en- 
rich the soil with nitrogen which they 
extract from the soil air. But most 
of us are not aware that there are 
other organisms—bacteria, algae and 
possibly even fungi, that are free act- 
ing, that is, not working in connec- 
tion with the roots of any plants, but 
which are continually deriving nitro- 
gen from the air. Lyon, Buckman and 
Brady in their book The Nature and 
Properties of Soils describe the actions 
and abilities of these microorganisms. 
According to the authors, these bac- 
teria are dependent on the supply of 
organic matter for their energy. The 
nitrogen extracted from the air is in- 
corporated in their bodies and given 
to the soil upon their death. The bac- 
teria group that does this is the Azoto- 
bacter and the process is called Azofi- 
cation. 


In England an experiment covering 
a period of 20 years produced 44 
pounds of nitrogen per acre yearly, 
and the plants grown were non- 
legumes. At Cornell University in an 
experiment where the piots were kept 
in continuous grass, the cuttings being 
plowed under as organic fertilizer, 
Azofication yielded 42 pounds per 
acre. But on plots where the grass cut- 
tings were taken off, only between 15 
and 20 pounds of nitrogen were ob- 
tained from the air by soil micro- 
organisms. It can be seen, therefore, 
that where a soil becomes extremely 
rich in humus the Azotobacter and 
other free acting, nitrogen gathering 
microorganisms multiply and thus 
much more than 42 pounds of nitro- 
gen should be obtainable from this 


source per acre every year. Organic 
matter is the ideal medium to make 
bacteria thrive and multiply. It is 
their food and gives them the energy 
to work. It has been found by experi- 
ment also that where there is a suf- 
ficient supply of chemical fertilizer 
nitrogen, these bacteria turn their at- 
tention to it and use it as the source 
of nitrogen, neglecting the supply con- 
tained in the air. 


Nitrogen Sources 


The legume plants—beans, peas, 
alfalfa, soybeans, clover, etc., have the 
ability to take nitrogen from the air 
in large amounts, storing it in the soil 
about their roots for future use. Scien- 
tists have found that a good stand of 
legumes will bring from the air about 
50 pounds of nitrogen per acre per 
year, although there have been cases 
of 200 pounds per acre being ob- 
tained. 

Fifty pounds of nitrogen per acre 
is the equivalent of 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, so you can see how 
much better it is to depend on the 
natural methods of securing free fer- 
tilizing materials. Besides when nitrate 
of soda is used, much of the soda keeps 
on piling up in the soil and causes it 
to harden and lose its structure. One 
investigator found that legume plants 
obtained two-thirds of their total 
nitrogen requirements from the air. 
This is done by means of bacteria 
which live in nodules on the roots of 
these plants. It is a known fact, how- 
ever, that when Cyanamid, a chemical 
fertilizer, is used it inactivates the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil. 

Let us take the earthworm as an- 
other example of free fertilizer. By 
actual counts it has been discovered 
that where synthetic fertilizers are 
used the angleworm population de- 
clines, sometimes almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Now, this beneficient earth- 
worker has a very short life-span, 
probably not more than a year or two, 
so that in a fertile soil hundreds of 
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thousands of them are dying per acre 
each year. Can you conceive of a 
more valuable fertilizer material than 
the dead bodies of these creatures? It 
has been stated that such dead bodies 
may amount to toms per acre per year 
and this consists of the most wonder- 
ful protein, as well as valuable min- 
eral matter of the highest quality for 
plant nutrition. In such a fertile soil 
the microbes will break such bodies 
down and make the matter almost in- 
stantly available for the feeding of 
plant roots. A few hundred pounds 
of dead bacteria per acre added to the 
weight of dead earthworms should be 
a wonderful source of live fertilizer 
material. 


Living Soil 


The earth is teeming with other 
life. Nematodes, mites, millipedes, 
centipedes, snails, spiders, rodents, 
ants and various other insects total 
from 200 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
often more. Their excreta and their 
dead bodies must enrich the soil to a 
considerable degree. But surely chem- 
ical fertilizers and poison sprays must 
kill off some of them. In England 
comparative experiments made by 
Burman showed that soils where 
chemical fertilizers were used contain- 
ed much less insect life than where the 
organic method was practiced. By 
the organic method, disease organisms 
and destructive insects are kept in 
safe, biologic adjustment and control, 
so there need be no fear of that. 

Then there is the excremental mat- 
ter voided by these insects and earth- 
worms. In the case of the latter Dar- 
win has estimated that it amounted 
to ten tons an acre. Others have given 
figures as high as 25 tons. I believe 
these estimates to be too high but 
surely it must amount to a consider- 
able sum. The Connecticut Experi- 
mental Station found that these earth- 
worm castings contained five times as 
much nitrogen as that contained in 
the topsoil, seven times as much phos- 
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phorus, eleven times as much potash 
and three times as much magnesium. 
The picture is building up rather 
nicely, don’t you think? But this isn’t 
the half of it. Nature still has more 
tricks up her sleeve. 

One of the most valuable sources of 
organic matter in the soil is the dead 
roots of old plants. In the case of a 
two-year-old crop of red clover these 
roots amounted to over three tons per 
acre and were found to contain 180 
pounds of nitrogen, 71 pounds of 
phosphorus and 77 pounds of potash. 
Roots, not being too bulky, decay 
readily and the place they occupied 
remain as channels to aerate the sub- 
soil. On the average, the roots amount 
to about half the weight of the entire 
crop. It has been shown that the roots 
of organically grown plants are much 
heavier than those grown with chem- 
ical fertilizers, one of the reasons 
being that the soil is aerated much 
better. Oxygen is extremely impor- 
tant to root activity. The considera- 
tion of root residues does not take 
into consideration the above-ground 
residues of crops which in some cases 
would amount to two or three tons 
per acre of the finest fertilizer ma- 
terial. This green matter contains 
everything needed in the plant’s nutri- 
tion. 


Mutual Benefits 


We should also not overlook the 
mycorrhiza fungus in the treatment 
of this subject. This is an organism 
that attaches itself to the roots of 
plants and finds food in the soil which 
it gives up to the plant. It is what is 
called a symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the mycorrhiza and the root— 
that is, each helps the other. But in 
the final stages of plant growth the 
roots consume the fungus. This is a 
very valuable plant feeding mechan- 
ism but it has been found that where 
chemical fertilizers are used either the 
mycorrhiza is absent or much reduced 
in amount. Evidently this fungus 











works on inert minerals in the soil 
and makes them “available” to the 
plant. Thus by merely having sufh- 
cient organic matter in his soil, the 
oiganic farmer gains the aid of a valu- 
able ally who creates something out 
of nothing, because the inert mineral 
is absolutely valueless unless it is trans- 
formed into a usable condition. 


Nitrogen Charged 


Another free form of fertilizer is 
lightning. Every time lightning strikes 
the earth large amounts of nitrogen 
are charged into the ground. Engi- 
neers of the Westinghouse Electrical 
Company have shown that in a single 
year more nitrogen is given to the 
ground through lightning than is 
manufactured commercially in the en- 
tire world in that period. The light- 
ning discharge seems to decompose 
the water vapor in the air and in so 
doing makes new combinations of 
oxygen and nitrogen. One authority 
states that 250,000 tons of natural 
nitrogen are produced every day of 
the year in the 1800 thunderstorms 
that are always going on somewhere 
or other on this earth. One agricul- 
tural authority says that nitrogen from 
this source may amount in some places 
to more than ten pounds per acre per 
year. 

The rain brings with it much in 
the way of free fertilizer. Nitrogen 
is washed down to the extent of about 
five to six pounds per acre yearly, and 
even falls on the soil on dry days, but 
to a much lesser extent. In some 
places it was found that rain brought 
down as high as 20 pounds per acre 
annually. This nitrogen is in a form 
that is readily available to plants. 
Snow also furnishes not only nitro- 
gen but also phosphorus and other 
minerals. Thus it has been referred 
to as the poor man’s manure. I recall 
reading somewhere that in the late 
spring the grass was much greener 
where snowdrifts had been in mounds. 
At other parts of the field the june- 
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grass was sparse and brown. If you 
have the time it is not a bad idea to 
shovel snow onto your compost heaps. 

Sulphur is another valuable element 
that comes down with the rain. 
Studies have been made which show 
that at least 40 pounds of sulphur are 
washed into the soil per acre per year. 
This quantity must be greater on 
farms that are located near industrial 
cities where the smoke contains much 
sulphur. It has recently been shown 
by experiments in Florida in a govern- 
ment experimental station, that sul- 
phur is absolutely necessary in connec- 
tion with the growing of oranges. But 
at the very end of a long pamphlet in 
which the entire details of this experi- 
ment were demonstrated and the dis- 
astrous consequences of a lack of this 
element shown, it was mentioned 
casually that the orange-grower need 
not worry about the lack of sulphur 
because “there is a sufficient quantity 
of it in the air which is washed into 
the earth every time it rains. This 
takes care of the earth’s normal sul- 
phur requirements.” 

Rainwater also contains carbonic 
acid which forms into carbon dioxide 
in the soil and which is needed in the 
soil and plant feeding relationship. 
Millions of tons of carbonic acid fall 
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“If you hadn’t grown your corn organically, 
we wouldn’t be lost...” 
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yearly on the soil. Pretty near half 
the makeup of a plant is carbon. 
There seems to be evidence that many 
rare minerals such as selenium, molyb- 
denum, etc., are washed down in the 
rain. 

Dust coming down upon the soil 
is an item not to be disregarded, since 
it contains minerals, organic matter 
and beneficial microorganisms. In the 
fine dust thrown off by volcano erup- 
tions are large amounts of organic 
matter sometimes running as high as 
from 25 to 34 per cent. The potash 
content of such dust is often as large 
as four per cent. Ordinary dust also 
contains substantial quantities of min- 
erals essential to plant growth. It is 
said that much of the richness of 
Central American and East Indian 
countries is directly attributable to 
this distribution of dust. This dust, 
floating thousands upon thousands of 
miles—often held suspended for years 
in the upper atmosphere—is finally 
brought to earth by moisture-filled air 
or by rain itself. The fogs, also, con- 
tribute to the farm’s fertility. Along 
the seacoast these fogs bring in large 
quantities of iodine, nitrogen and 
chlorine. 

Investigators showed that the soil of 
Swiss Alpine meadows was actually 
formed by dust from nearby moun- 
tains. They measured amounts of two 


to almost four pounds per square yard 
of dust that fell on an average each 
year. It is believed that dust is a most 
significant factor in restoring exhaust- 
ed minerals of the soil and also con- 
tain much needed bacteria that are so 
important for healthy soil life and 
continue to inoculate it from this 
source. 

In the consideration of the wealth 
of free fertilizer materials we must 
not overlook the rocks that underlie 
the soil’s substrata and which are con- 
tinually weathering to form new soil. 
But this merely offsets surface soil 
erosion. It is the loose rock near the 
surface that may be more valuable 
than is generally thought. It not only 
gently disintegrates to form fertilizer, 
but serves other valuable purposes, 
such as to provide warmth, aeration, 
etc. You may be surprised to see 
marvelous crops of corn growing in 
fields strewn over with stones in great 
profusion. Many old books on agricul- 
ture caution farmers against making 
a too clean seed-bed by cleaning out 
all small rocks. 

Thus you see what is being done 
for your farm every day by outside 
sources, and by this time, I am sure 
you are convinced that by having it 
running on the organic basis you can 
be a factor in getting more from the 
outside than you otherwise would. 





“Green Thumbs” and Organics 


Most everybody has heard of a 
“osreen thumb.’ Those who have it 
possess the remarkable ability to grow 
all sorts of plant life—the magic touch, 
you might say. Reflecting on the term 
recently, two thoughts hit us—the first 
is that the “green thumb” itself knows 
no color or creed in selecting the 
wearer, and the second is that it fits 
easily on the hand of the organic 
farmer. These two thoughts are em- 
bodied in the work of the great Negro 
scientist-agriculturist, George Wash- 
ington Carver. Early in his career, 
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Professor Carver realized the value of 
organic waste as a fertilizer, getting a 
pen built in which was piled all the 
organic waste from the Tuskegee 
campus in the form of paper, leaves, 
rags, grass, weeds, and street sweepings 
—anything that would decay quickly. 
This layer was covered over with rich 
earth from the woods and swamps, 
and when the whole was properly rot- 
ted, it was applied to the wasted acres. 
The success of Professor Carver is 
proof of the soundness of his ideas— 
and shows further the universality of 
“green thumbs” and organics. 
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* comfrey is highly promising 


Thomas Powell 





English farmers are making an amazingly 

productive forage, green manure and cover 

crop of a long despised weed. It may do 
even better in America. 


very crop plant we cultivate today 
E- was once a weed, growing wild, 
neglected and unsung. The discovery 
of a plant’s value as human or animal 
food—or soil food—plus the applica- 
tion of science to develop high-yield- 
ing, easily grown varieties, is the story 
of agriculture. 

A new plant of great promise now 
comes on the scene. It is Russian 
comfrey, a perennial fodder crop as 
nutritious as alfalfa, but with far 
greater yields. 

Now undergoing wide tests in Eng- 
land, comfrey has yielded 100 or more 
tons to the acre in from six to eight 
cuts a season. It has an average pro- 
tein content of 24 per cent, and aver- 
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age fiber of only 10 per cent. It is 
extremely hardy, of good palatability, 
and has practically no diseases or in- 
sect enemies. 

Comfrey has long been something 
of a stepchild to farming experts. 
Conflicting opinions as to its worth 
have been bouncing around for over 
150 years. Farmers first heard of com- 
frey in 1771, when an English gar- 
dener at the Palace of Catherine the 
Great of Russia sent back some plants 
to his native land. 

(Actually, some species of comfrey 
were grown long before this, but not 
as a farm crop. The plant contains 
allantoin, a drug used even today to 
promote healing. A “medical journal” 
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of 1568 reports: “The rootes are goode 
if they be broken and dronken for 
them that spitte bloode and are burs- 
ten, the same layde to are goode to 
glewe together fresh woundes.”) 

Until only a few years ago, comfrey 
was described both as “the finest fod- 
der crop ever discovered,” and as “a 
weed with a very bad reputation.” 
Modern growers blame this confusion 
on a lack of knowledge of good cul- 
tivation methods, plus the fact that 
several worthless varieties were grown. 

Only one variety is today considered 
agriculturally valuable. This is Rus- 
sian or prickly comfrey (Symphytum 
asperrimum). It grows two to four feet 
high, has bright blue flowers, a tap- 
root eight to ten feet long, and oblong 
leaves a foot or more in length. 

Several experiment stations in the 
United States gave comfrey a trial 
early in this century. Handicapped 
by lack of previous knowledge of the 
crop, the trials were somewhat half- 
hearted and indecisive. In New York 
it yielded 16 tons per acre, in North 
Carolina 17, in Vermont 46, and in 
Wisconsin 32. Trials in Ontario pro- 
duced low yields, but comfrey proved 
hardy there. (In South Africa in 1926, 
it stood up to 15 degrees of frost.) 
At the Pennsylvania station, the yield 
of digestible protein by comfrey was 
considered less then that produced by 
either Kafir corn or cowpeas. 


Mistakes made by these early ex- 
perimenters, however, are fast on their 
way to being ironed out. In England 
comfrey is receiving a great deal of 
attention. A number of farmers in 
various parts of the country, spurred 
on by the war-caused feed shortage, 
started to experiment with comfrey on 
their own back in 1942 and 1943. The 
results were pretty surprising. 

Scottish farmer Kenneth Crawley 
got 60 tons to the acre on very poor 
soil. E. V. Stephenson, a racing stable 
owner, found a small patch of com- 
frey gave him 100 tons to the acre 
in its fourth and fifth years. Both 
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men attributed much of their success 
to the fact that they grew a pure, un- 
mixed Russian comfrey, with no 


worthless varieties mixed in. Lady 
Eve Balfour, growing comfrey in a 
Soil Association plot, got approxi- 
mately 50 tons to the acre. She also 
discovered the important point that 
letting the plant run to flower before 
cutting would cripple its yield for the 
rest of the season. All of which proves 
you must grow the right comfrey, and 
grow it right, to get good yields. 

Lawrence D. Hills, whose book, 
Russian Comfrey (Faber and Faber, 
London, 1953), is the only authorita- 
tive work on the plant, reports on the 
results of a questionnaire he sent last 
autumn to a number of large-scale 
comfrey growers. 

They reported “very considerable 
yields, variously estimated between 60 
and 80 tons an acre in a season.” 


Gives High Yields 


What are the feeding values of this 
large amount of fodders? 

On a ton for ton basis, comfrey is 
lower in dry matter and carbohydrates 
than almost any other fodder crop. 
But its crude protein content is ap- 
proximately equal to that of alfalfa 
and red clover. And it contains less 
crude fiber «than any other crop— 
about one-fifth as much as alfalfa. 
Figured on a per acre basis, comfrey’s 
high yields give it a nutritional value 
per acre several times greater than 
good alfalfa. 

Comfrey does best on clays, loams 
and sandy loams. It has a deep, pow- 
erful root system that helps it tap the 
subsoil for water and nutrients, and 
making good growth possible on very 
poor soils. It needs a neutral soil, no 
lower than pH. 6.0. Spring and fall 
are equally good for planting. 

Ten to 15 tons per acre of manure 
are recommended, with lime as need- 
ed. Comfrey is propagated by root- 








stocks, in rows three feet apart and 
plants three feet apart in the row. 
This makes 4,840 plants to the acre. 
Row-crop cultivation is necessary only 
rarely after the first two cuttings, as 
comfrey’s fast, heavy growth chokes 
out most weeds. One grower success- 
fully employed poultry to do the 
weeding in his young comfrey patch. 

Comfrey should be cut a minimum 
of five times a season, six times the 
first. The initial cut on a new plot 
is usually made when the plants are 
one to two feet high. All cuts should 
be at about two inches above the 
ground. Successful growers always 
take the summer cuts, if only for com- 
post, so the plant will not go to seed 
and produce bad fall cuts. 

Comfrey may be increased by cut- 
ting your own rootstocks, much like 
Bermuda grass (see The Organic 
Farmer, January, 1953). You can ex- 
terminate comfrey by deep plowing 
in December or January to kill off its 
tough roots. So far, comfrey has been 
found to suffer from no disease or 
insect attack. 


No Leaves Lost 


Because its leaves are so huge, none 
of them are lost in haymaking. Thus 
comfrey hay is a far more valuable 
product than the best alfalfa hay. 
Growers say stock eat it with relish. 
Crushing and artificial drying work 
out best, as the large mass of big leaves 
is apt to mat together and dry poorly 
in the field. 

Since comfrey is low in carbohy- 
drates, molasses is usually added in 
silage making to bring about the fer- 
mentation of carbohydrates necessary 
to a good silage. A British experi- 
ment station reports: “The prickly 
comfrey made a good silage of high 
protein content. The material was 
eaten readily.’”” Where corn, grass or 
cereal-legume silage is already made 
on the farm, up to 25 per cent of this 





silage may be comfrey. The final prod- 
uct is said to be excellent. Twenty- 
four hour wilting in the field before 
ensiling is best. 

Little experimentation has been 
done on grazing comfrey, most farm- 
ers growing only small plots of it and 
scattering it cut on their regular pas- 
tures or adding it chopped to the 
ration. There should be no problem, 
however, to setting up rotational graz- 
ing on comfrey fields. The spines are 
no hindrance on either the fresh or 
wilted leaves, as they are only water- 
filled shells and are as succulent as 
the rest of the leaf. Goats and sheep 
graze comfrey readily, and pigs and 
poultry enjoy it wilted to 75 per cent 
moisture, with considerable savings in 
concentrates. Comfrey, incidentally, is 
often eaten by people, usually by cook- 
ing like spinach. 

Comfrey leaves are an excellent soil 
builder. Chopped and disked into the 
soil, they make an excellent green 
manure. Gardeners find them a per- 
fect ingredient for the compost heap, 
and the “comfrey corner” is becoming 
well known in England. And British 
municipal composting dumps grow 
comfrey to use in their heaps to keep 
the other materials from binding to- 
gether and rotting imperfectly. 

Comfrey’s potentialities for Amer- 
ican farms have not yet been explored. 
But that they are worthy of investiga- 
tion is evident in the results English 
farmers have had with it. 

Comfrey expert Lawrence Hills sug- 
gests small experimental plantings 
and feeding trials by individual farm- 
ers. A fraction of an acre would be 
sufficient, and any scrap of poor land 
could be utilized for this purpose. 

The Organic Farmer is making an 
investigation of comfrey’s possibilities 
in this country. Watch future issues 
for experimental results and news on 
availability of propagating materials. 
And if any reader knows of patches of 
comfrey now growing in the United 
States, please let us know. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 






















BEGINNING WITH THE ISSUE OF JANUARY, 1954 

"Organic Gardening" and "The Organic Farmer" 

WILL BE MERGED INTO ONE GREAT MAGAZINE: 
"ORGANIC GARDENING’ and FARMING" 


BIGGER (at least 96 pages in each issue) and better! 


Dear Reader: 


The above merger Signals a great step forward in our editorial 
program of great benefit to all in the organic movement. 


For some time we have felt there was duplication of effort in 
publishing two separate magazines on the organic method. 
Actually, whether gardener or farmer, your primary interest is 
the same: building up the soil to produce better crops and 
plants. And the same article or news item is of interest to 
both farmers and gardeners. 


Combining the two magazines is thus a logical step. 


It will provide ONE monthly publication where you can obtain the 
complete story: all the news, practical information and ideas 
about every phase of organiculture. 


And you will get DOUBLE the valuable ideas previously available 
in one magazine...for the new two-in-one magazine will contain 
the best features from Organic Gardening and The Organic Farmer. 
Here is an outline of our great new editorial plan: 


Details of specific articles are still being worked on by our 
editorial staff, but the following are subjects we plan to cover 
regularly in the new magazine: 


* The Increasing Menace of Chemical Fertilizers and Insecti- 
cides: The full story cannot be told in the nation's press 
because the chemical monopoly iS So powerful. But "Organic 
Gardening and Farming" will get the facts and publish them 
without fear or favor. A series of articles, beginning 
January, 1954, will shock and stir you! 
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Organic Methods for Soil-Building and Increased Production: 








Farmer or gardener, this is what you need to know. Every fron 
issue will contain basic articles about the soil and plants, abot 
about controlling insect pests, etc., plus how-to-do-it PLU 
articles giving you specific, practical help. For example: a 
series of articles on different ways of making compost. 

* Case-HistorieS of Successful Organic Gardens and Farms: A AND 
series of articles covering various regions in this country 
and areas in other parts of the world will show how the or- 
ganic method is being used under greatly varying conditions. 
You will find them fascinating and enormously helpful, a 
Source of inspiration. 

* The Craft of Gardening Organically: The same type of articles 
by experts that proved so popular in Organic Gardening Maga- 
zine — step-by-step inStructions on growing flowers, vege- ther 
tables, etc. Of value not only to gardeners, but to farmers able 
who garden. nd 


* THE BUSINESS of Organic Farming: A section of our new maga- - ; 
zine will be devoted to organic farming, which is vital to the a 
welfare of our country. Many articles will be devoted to the oult 
specific needs of farmers, such as organic methods for raising fare 








cash crops, poultry, animals, and organic applications in It s 
large-scale fertilization, in farm ponds, etc. hol 
giv: 

NEW FEATURES 7 
* The Marketing of Organic Products: The movement has reached org 
the stage where the produce of organic farms and organic you 
gardens is in great demand by an increasing number of con- are 


Sumers willing to pay premium prices. But up to now, this 

demand has gone largely unsatisfied. Accordingly, a new de- 
partment in the new magazine will serve as a "clearing house" 
of practical information on how to sell, where to buy organic 


foods. You will get tested merchandising ideas of dollars- 
and-cents value. 


Nutritional Aspects of the Organic Method: A subject of vital 
interest to all of us, for the end result of the organic 











method is food that gives us maximum nutrition. The new maga- a 
zine will contain at least one article each issue on the su 
health values to be found in organically-grown foods. mo 
* Worldwide Developments on the Organic Front: Because the " 
movement has become so dynamic with new applications and re- tt 
finements cropping up in various countries, you will find G: 
great value in a new regular department giving organic news a 
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from abroad. Also planned is a Washington column of news 
about legislation important to the organic movement. 


PLUS: such regular departments as: The Forum (Letters from 
readers), Garden Hints, Garden Calendar, Memos to 
Farmers, Questions and Answers, etc. 


AND—in response to so-many requests from readers, more ma- 
terial from J. I. Rodale, Editor-in-Chief, the moving 
spirit behind American organiculture. Each month the new 
magazine will have an editorial from "J. I." and an 
article of comments on anything that appeals to his 
roving mind, in his own inimitable style. 


* * * 


There you have the detailed blueprint of a greater, more valu- 
able magazine that will serve the organic movement better than 
ever before. And this movement is growing by leaps and bounds, 
bringing like-minded people together from all over the world. 

In this country alone, they number in the hundreds of thousands, 
including leaders in professions, in science and industry, agri- 
culture experts besides backyard gardeners and practical 
farmers. 


It should make you feel proud to be part of a movement which 
holds such great hope for the world in preserving the life- 
giving soil, and improving human health. 


I hope you will take active part in spreading the story of 
organiculture to as many others as you can. Order forms for 
your own renewal subscriptions and for gift subscriptions by you 
are on the following page. Please make use of them. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Rodale 
Executive Editor 


P.S. Subscribers to both "Organic Gardening" and "The Organic 
Farmer" will receive the new magazine for the total of both 
Subscription periods still in force. Thus: you have, say, six 
months still due on your subscription to "Organic Gardening," 
and, say, eight months due on your subscription to "The Organic 
Farmer." The combined total is fourteen (14) months which is 
the length of time you will receive the new magazine "Organic 
Gardening and Farming." Your subscription will be extended 
automatically — so there's no need to write. 
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SPECIAL OFFER QPEN UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1953 
SOE ES SRE PSE SE SOE ECE ESS LSE PSOE LEE PSE SE PES PEE EE PSE LEE PEE PES TSE 


You can take advantage of present low subscription rates by. 
acting promptly. 








Present rate NEW RATE for 
for one magazine combined magazine 
1 year —$ 3.00 1 year —$ 4.00 
3 years— 7.00 3 years— 10.00 
5 years— 10.50 5 years— 16.50 


Until December 31, 1953, your own renewal and your Christmas 
gift subscriptions for the new combined magazine will be 
accepted at the present rate in force for just one magazine. 
Here's an opportunity to bring the inspiring story of the 
Organic Method to friends, acquaintances, relatives, your doc- 
tor, dentist and others. 
as much as $6.00 over a S<year term!...and you are protected 
against possible future rate increases. SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW! 
SES SRE VSS SOS EE ERS VIS SE YEE YEE YE YES YES YEE YES YEE YES YES YES YEE YEE 








Your Own Renewal Subscription: ' please check 

term desired: 
My name (") 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— -7.00 





( ) 5 years— 10.50 
SA SOS PES EES PIS VSS YES YES YES YES YES YES YEE YES YEE YEE LES YES YES YES YE Y 

Send "Organic Gardening and Farming" for the period checked, 

as my Christmas gift to: 

1. Name 





























( ) l year —$ 3.00 

Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

2. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

3. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 





(Please write additional names on another sheet of paper, and 
attach to this form.) 
SK IS PSE PSS SOS PES IEE YS I MSE PSOE YES YES PIS YES YE YEE EK YE YS 

Sign Gift Card from 
I enclose $ in payment for the above subscriptions at 
the rates I have checked. 
FILL IN AND MAIL today to: 

"Organic Gardening and Farming" 

Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. TH) 
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“new facts about garbage composting 


The University of California has issued a 
report that contains much of practical 
interest to organic farmers. 


he time has finally arrived when 
T enough information about gar- 
bage composting has been accumulated 
to enable cities and private industry 
to go into the business of converting 
refuse to fertilizer. 

That is the conclusion reached in 
the new bulletin, Reclamation of 
Municipal Refuse by Composting, 
just published by the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Project of the University of 
California at Berkeley. They base 
their conclusion on the quite impres- 
sive amount of research they have 
done on the composting of garbage 
in heaps—their project of several year’s 
duration just having been completed. 

Actually, there is still a lot to be 
learned about composting on a com- 
mercial scale. No one has yet made 
a shouting success of it, although the 
California Sanitary Engineering Pro- 
ject’s new book may help to avoid 
some costly mistakes. Anyone inter- 
ested in composting or organic farm- 
ing should get a copy (it costs one 
dollar) as the process of composting 
has never before been analyzed so 
thoroughly. 

For example, we have always known 
that an average compost heap heats 
to a temperature of 150 to 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit within a few days 
after it is made. But no one knew 
exactly how long it takes a heap to 
reach that temperature under certain 
conditions of moisture, nitrogen con- 
tent, acidity or alkalinity. Such statis- 
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tics may not be important to farmers, 
but they are invaluable to the com- 
mercial composter who has to know 
exactly what to put in and also what 
he is going to get out. He is in a 
position to make moisture, acidity and 
nitrogen checks and also to act on the 
tasis of what he finds. 

But the farmer and even the back 
lot gardener have not been ignored 
by the California project. Of particu- 
lar interest to them is the new in- 
formation on turning compost heaps 
presented. Sir Albert Howard, when 
he outlined the original principles of 
organic farming thirty years ago in 
India, set the overall length of the 
composting process at three months 
and the number of turnings required 
at three—done at three week intervals. 
He was dealing with a different cli- 
mate, a different economy and dif- 
ferent raw materials than are current 
today. 

Here is the general turning formula 
for composting set up by the Cali- 
fornia composting project: 

If the moisture content is 40-60 per 
cent, turn at three day intervals. Ap- 
proximately four turns required. 

If the moisture content is 60-70 per 
cent, turn at two day intervals. Ap- 
proximately five turns required. 

You can see that by turning at 
more frequent intervals, the compost- 
ing process can be completed in as 
few as 12 days. These figures are par- 
ticularly applicable to garbage com- 
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posting, but are applicable for other 
material also provided it-is not too 
strawy or woody. Of course, on any 
but a garden scale the turning of a 
heap of garbage should be done me- 
chanically, using an ordinary manure 
loader. (A farmer who has manure or 
other relatively inoffensive organic 
material available need not consider 
composting in heaps, but should use 
the sheet composting method whereby 
the organic material is spread over a 
green manure crop that is then turned 
in.) 

The main weakness of the Cali- 
fornia Sanitary Engineering Project 
and of the bulletin they have just pub- 
lished is that only the heap method 
of composting is considered. Nothing 
is mentioned about the use of digest- 
ers—large structures which mechanize 
the composting process. I personally 
favor the heap method of composting 


because of its simplicity, but I doubt 


if it will ever work on a large scale 
in any but a semi-tropical or extreme- 
ly temperate climate. 


Fortunately, Michigan State College 
is attacking the difficult problem of 
composting garbage with a digester. 
I have seen what they have done and 
am impressed, but it will be at least 
a year or more before they reach any 
definite conclusions and will have in- 
formation to make available to the 
public. 


New Fundamentals of Composting 


1. The carbon-nitrogen ratio must 
be close to proper balance for com- 
posting to take place rapidly. It is 
usually nitrogen that is in short sup- 
ply. If that is the case, decomposition 
will take longer because the organisms 
of decomposition will be starved for 
nitrogen. The addition of a nitrogen 
fertilizer—like dried blood—will has- 
ten decomposition. 

The refuse of the City of Berkeley 
averaged 1.07 per cent nitrogen to 33.8 
per cent carbon. Raw garbage (free 
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of paper and other scrap) averaged 
2.15 per cent nitrogen to 21.0 per cent 
carbon. The carbon to nitrogen ratio 
of the raw garbage is more favorable 
to decomposition, and the investiga- 
tions showed that it actually did turn 
into compost much faster. 

2. Segregation of refuse was found 
to be essential to a municipal com- 
posting program. Cans, miscellaneous 
metals, glass and ceramic ware must 
be separated from the actual garbage. 
Many cities that incinerate garbage 
require segregation, so that is not a 
new problem. as 
. 3. “Grinding or shredding of raw 
refuse produces a number of beneficial 
results which hasten decomposition,” 
the California report states. Actually, 
there is not on the market today any 
grinding equipment especially design- 
ed to handle garbage, a fact which has 
caused much trouble for garbage com- 
posters. However, the California Sani- 
tary Engineering Project used a ham- 
mermill, which worked satisfactorily, 
and Michigan State College is using a 
Mitts and Merrill Hog to shred gar- 
bage before it enters their digester. 


4. Moisture content of the refuse 
can significantly influence the time 
needed for composting. “Under nor- 
mal conditions, the moisture content 
of municipal refuse will generally fall 
between the 40-60 per cent range most 
suitable for composting,” mentions 
the report. Excess moisture can seal 
off the flow of air through the heap 
and prevent the functioning of air- 
loving bacteria. Too little moisture 
can prevent the growth of the organ- 
isms also, by depriving them of the 
water they need for growth. 

5. It is recommended that garbage 
be placed in an open pile or windrow 
—actually the most widely used com- 
posting method. (The report men- 
tions that bins, cells, pits and diges- 
ters are not needed under California 
conditions.) Windrows may be any 
convenient length, but the depth is 
somewhat critical. A maximum of five 
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or six feet and a minimum of four 
feet is recommended. 

6. Turning the compost heap has 
long been a troublesome operation. 
The need for turning has caused 
many farmers to give up the idea of 
composting, and has caused us in our 
own farming operations to stick to 
the sheet composting method. Actual- 
ly, manure and many of the organic 
wastes available to the farmer should 
not be composted at all, but should 
be applied directly to the land. How- 
ever, you can’t do that with garbage 
because of its nuisance value in its 
fresh form—hence the need to com- 
posting in heaps and turning. 


Turning Instructions 


The California report instructs us 
to turn a heap of garbage at two or 
three day intervals—the more frequent 
turning policy is needed when the 
moisture content is high. This new 
policy on turning—the old idea was 
to turn at three week intervals—has 
speeded up the composting process 
considerably and will produce finish- 
ed fertilizer in 12 days to two weeks. 

One fact pointed out was that turn- 
ing will not reduce the heat generated 
by a heap. There was a slight heat 
loss of five to ten degrees after turn- 
ing, but the temperature rose to its 
original level two to three hours later. 

Compost made from garbage is con- 
sidered finished when it can be stored 
in large piles indefinitely without 
heating. At that stage it is still slowly 
active, however, and will decompose 
most types of bags. Finished compost 
is usually grey-black in color, although 
you can’t always tell when it is finish- 
ed by looking at its color. Garbage 
assumes the color of rich soil long 
before it is finished composting. 


Value of Grinding 


“Grinding alone serves to replace 
the sour greasy odor of raw garbage 
with an odor generally associated with 
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freshly cut green vegetable matter,” 
mentions the report. “As the tempera- 
ture increases, cooking odors are evi- 
dent, but they gradually decrease as 
decomposition progresses.” 

7. Bacterial inoculants were tested 
quite thoroughly, possibly for the first 
time. (A bacterial inoculant is a prep- 
aration of organic matter or soil that 
is purported to be very rich in bac- 
teria or other organisms that hasten 
composting.) The results were com- 
pletely negative. In other words, the 
investigators found that plain city 
refuse with nothing else added com- 
posted just as fast as when bacteria 
were added. Several commercial prep- 
arations were tested, but they weren’t 
named. 

Michigan State College is currently 
using an activator in their studies. 
However, they intend to investigate 
the effectiveness of their digester both 
with and without an activator. 

If you buy a copy of the University 
of California’s pamphlet, Reclamation 
of Municipal Refuse by Composting, 
you will own the most up-to-date work 
on practical composting, and you will 
probably learn something of agricul- 


tural interest. Michigan State is not © 


yet ready with practical information. 
We will report in these columns when 
their work becomes conclusive. 
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“These old love letters... You still lookin’ 
for fertilizer?” 
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It isn’t necessary to live in Missouri to find the “show me, then [ll believe 
it” attitude, as many organic farmers know. Skeptics peer from all sides, 
ready to snicker from behind their stacked bags of chemical fertilizers, 
when they hear of someone adopting the organic method. But as usual 
the laugh is on the other side of the fence, as the case of Norbert L. 
Schmitz, North Collins, N. Y., dairyman so adequately points out. The 
Buffalo Courier-Express published the following triumphant history of 
Schmitz under the headline—“Organic Farming Pays Off for Area Dairy- 
man.” 


farm,” states Schmitz, “but I had al-- 
ways thought there was something 
wrong with agriculture that one 


t was during the summer of 1948 
when Schmitz became interested 
in organic farming, after having “read 





some printed material on the subject.” 
His neighbors (those expatriates from 
Missouri) said “he was crazy.” They 
predicted he’d go broke in five years 
and have to go back to using com- 
mercial fertilizers and poison insecti- 
cides. 

Well the five years are now up. 
The closest things Schmitz has come 
to breaking were the county yield 
records—not his bank account. This 
year Schmitz had just about the tallest 
corn in the area. What is even more 
outstanding, the corn did not turn 
yellow or the leaves curl when sub- 
jected to the terrific heat wave and 
drought of the last week in August 
and the first week in September. Also 
his meadows remained lush and green 
while many of his neighbors’ fields 
were scorched to a crisp. 

“I was born and brought up on a 
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should have to work so hard to make 
a living.” It wasn’t the hard work that 
bothered him, but it was the fact that 
he couldn’t honestly say then what 
he emphatically declares at this time: 
“I can feel now that I am really ac- 
complishing something.” 

The pictures on the next page 
verify the fact that Schmitz has the 
right idea. He does not, of course, 
use chemical commercial fertilizers or 
the poisonous insect sprays and is 
quick to point out the folly and dan- 
ger of farming with them. He ap- 
plies to his land raw ingredients, such 
as rock phosphate, raw lime and 
potash, and knows that the plants 
absorb them as needed and do not 
get an overdose as is so often the case 
with commercial fertilizers. 

Schmitz operates a 210 acre farm of 
which 150 acres are tillable.* He has 
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no permanent pastures but rotates his 
meadows for cattle grazing. Many 
said alfalfa couldn’t be grown on his 
lands, but he has an excellent stand 
of it now. He has a 60 head herd of 
purebred Holsteins, and every day 
hauls out an average of two tons of 
manure to spread on his land—rough- 
ly, 700 tons a year. 

Believing that crops grown organ- 
ically are more healthful, containing 
more vitamins’ and trace minerals, 
Schmitz grows his own wheat for flour, 
grinds it in a home mill, and Mrs. 
Schmitz bakes whole wheat bread that 
is really made from “whole wheat.” 

The Schmitz story represents one 
more version of how switching to the 
natural method builds up the soil, 
leading to increased profits and better 
health. 


Mrs. Schmitz shows off a variety of organi- 
cally grown produce that is well deserving of 
praise. 


Photos by Roy Fess of The Buffalo Courier-Express 
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Mr. and Mrs. Schmitz stand before some of 
their 11 to 14 foot high corn and sunflowers. 
Corn did not turn yellow nor did leaves curl 
during late summer heat wave and drought. 
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+ foadside retailing of farm products , 


Clarence Tontz 


Commercial sense—with an organic 
flavor—pays off for California couple. 


ive years ago I found that my 700 

hives of bees had produced a 
good crop of honey for which there 
was no profitable wholesale market. 
The market price just about equaled 
the cost of production. Over some hot 
cocoa Mrs. Tontz and I held a con- 
ference. The upshot was that we de- 
cided to investigate the possibilities of 
retailing our honey from a small high- 
way stand. We had no children at 
that time and we figured that while 
I was taking care of the bees she 
would run the stand. Our next step 
was to test the “selling power” of 
various highway locations. Early on 
a Sunday morning we loaded our 
truck with honey, some simple signs 
and a few magazines to “read between 
customers.” 

The first highway location on which 
we parked our truck was heavy with 
traffic. But it was a divided highway 
and most of the autoists seemed to 
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think it was a race track. We were 
there four hours with not one car 
stopping. Disgusted, we loaded on our 
signs and headed for home. However, 
we decided to try out a highway near 
our home. It didn’t carry nearly as 
much traffic as the first highway, but 
the traffic wasn’t moving so fast either. 
On a curve where there was a flat 
space with a large pepper tree we 
parked our truck and put out our 
signs. Within, two hours we sold 
around $10.00 worth of honey, and 
we decided this was probably as good 
a spot as any. 

Within a month we had bought a 
flat acre of land on this highway and 
had erected a small stand, size 14 feet 
square. It was army surplus material 
and the whole thing cost us around 
$75.00. 

At first we sold honey only and 
sadly found that our sales weren’t up 
to our hopeful expectations. Then 
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Assorted signs advertise organic produce at the highway store of the Tontz Honey Farm. 


Although he has gradually enlarged it, Mr. Tontz believes he made a mistake in not building 
his store larger in the first place, since a small stand is easily passed unseen by motorists. 


along came a local farmer who had 
on his hands a big crop of apricots 
and no market. He offered to supply 
us with all the apricots we could use 
at 50 cents per lug, if we would put 
up a couple of signs advertising them 
at 69 cents per lug. At the end of 
each day, he said, he would take away 
the over-ripe fruit and we would only 
have to pay him for the ones we sold. 
We had nothing to lose so we stocked 
up with 25 lugs of nice apricots. This 
was on a Sunday. By two o'clock we 
were out of apricots and by the end 
of the day we had sold 60 lugs and 
much more honey than at any pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Soon after we added about a dozen 
other quality farm products such as 
oranges, dates, olives, and all kinds 
of unsulphured, dried fruit such as 
figs, prunes, and raisins. Although we 
were strictly amateurs at running a 
roadside stand, there was one thing 
we knew and knew for sure. That was 
never, but never, to handle any 
“junk.”” We had been stung ourselves 
a few times at roadside stands, as well 
as in super markets, by a “bargain” 
vegetable or fruit. 

Our honey we allowed to fully 
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ripen in the hives before hauling it 
to the honeyhouse for extracting it 
and packing it in jars. We never 
heated it to an excessive degree, but 
sold it raw and unblended. 

Some of our customers who came 
to buy our pure honey began to in- 
quire where they could buy other real 
farm products. They wanted fruit and 
vegetables that were grown the “real 
farm way” without being poisoned 
with manufactured chemicals and in- 
secticides. We advertised for organ- 
ically-grown farm products in our 
local paper and tracked down all 
leads. Soon we had a nice line of such 
foods. We have always tried to spe- 
cialize in those foods that would be 
available most of the year so that our 
business would hold up well all year 
around. At first we sold dates only 
during the fall, winter and spring 
months. But soon we decided to keep 
them under refrigeration in the sum- 
mer and see how they would sell. We 
were really surprised to find many 
people buying dates heavily during 
the hot summer months even when 
there was an abundance of fresh fruit. 

Here in Southern California we 
have many warm days in a year and 
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we found early in the game that a 
very effective way to stop customers 
was to sell cold, fresh fruit juice such 
as orange juice, cider, and grape juice. 
Then we added date shakes. The 
drinks not only stop the trade for 
honey and other products, but we 
soon found that the drinks were quite 
profitable in themselves since the 
volume kept climbing and the turn- 
over of money invested is fast and 
your profit per drink is quite good. 

Up and down the highway from our 
store we have nice, professionally 
painted signs eight feet square. The 
average motorist drives pretty fast, 
and it takes a good size sign to catch 
his attention. Also he has to be warn- 
ed in advance. Otherwise he will be 
by your place almost before he sees it, 
and the average driver does hate to 
turn around and come back. 

Soon after we started selling honey, 
we began to get an occasional letter in 
the mail to “ship a five pound pail of 
that good orange honey that we 
-Lought at your store two months ago.” 
They had gotten our name from our 
label on the can. We soon learned not 
to ship our honey C.O.D. We shipped 
a five pound pail to New York. When 
it arrived there most of it had leaked 
out through the lid which had been 
bent. The customer refused it and 
back it came. We had paid the post- 
age to get it there, but what was worse 
we had to pay the C.O.D. charge and 
cost of shipping an almost empty 
sticky mess back across the country. 
Soon after we began packing our 
honey for shipping in three pound, 
and 12-pound oblong metal cans with 
a screw cap cover. Before shipping 
we make the cap snug with a pair of 
water pump pliers and have shipped 
thousands without one leaking. 

Encouraged by our growing mail 
order business, we placed a register 
book in our store and urged all our 
customers to write down their names 
and addresses. Then each fall we 
would send out a mail order price 
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list of our honey, dates, figs, etc. Our 
business grew and we began advertis- 
ing in various magazines. Some maga- 
zines failed to pay off for us and were 
dropped. The magazines that earn us 
profits naturally keep on getting our 
ads. 

I have often read success stories of 
various businesses who had such won- 
derful products that they found it 
unnecessary to advertise. -This is more 
fiction than fact. A good business, 
if it expects to grow, has got to ad- 
vertise one way or another. Your 
customers need to be reminded that 
you are still in business. They are 
eager to hear of any new products you 
may have added to your line. They 
want to feel that you are really in- 
terested in doing business with them. 
Surplus money spent in advertising, I 
feel, is much better than in the bank. 
If you put it in the bank it draws 
little or no interest to say nothing of 
the stiff income tax you pay on it. 
Five dollars spent in good advertising 
may land you several customers who 
may buy from you for many years. 

A business like ours requires a lot 
of hard work with long hours. But 
today we've got one that we’re proud 
of and wouldn't trade for any other 
occupation in the world. We don’t 
have any fancy formula for success. 
It’s just that you've got to “keep your 
fences mended” and treat your cus- 
tomers fair and square. 








—— ORGANICALLY GROWN 
anne, Srila & Vagela bles 























“I’m out of melons just now, but if you'll 
wait a few minutes these’ll be big enough.” 
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+ all you have to do is look , 


In the Organic Movement, as well as in many 
other progressive groups, the trend is toward 
more natural eating. 


hen I wrote the first article in 

this series it was an exploratory 
act, a beginning toward a return to 
more nutritious and natural selection 
and preparation of foods for health 
and stamina. The response was be- 
yond my wildest dream. People came 
at me from every side with questions, 
corrections and suggestions until I 
ended up in the middle of the living 
room floor surrounded by reference 
books. I had enough notes to write a 
book on edible wild foods when I 
finished my study. Even a reference 
book on the craft of novel writing 
yielded this quotation by Emerson: 
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Gertrude Springer 


“What is a weed? A plant. whose 
virtues have not yet been discovered.” 

If this be true, then the list of weeds 
is rapidly diminishing. The reference 
books on Indian lore reveal that there 
is some part of almost every plant 
that is edible. An intriguing bit that 
caught my fancy was the fact that near 
every poison plant could be found an- 
other plant which was the antidote, 
showing the Infinite Wisdom which 
overshadows us at all times. 

The Indians even used the resinous 
gums from such trees as the spruce, 
which information brought over- 

«whelming memories of a childhood 
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spent in a Michigan lumber camp 
with Dad bringing in “spruce gum” 
from the timber tracts for us children. 
The flavor was so delightfully whole- 
some that it can be recalled at will, 
even bringing back with it the pun- 
gent memory of the smell of newly-cut 
pine, the screeching of the saw and 
walking in the fragrant new sawdust. 
For a mouth sweetener, spruce gum 
could not be topped and I wish some 
timber man would supply us with the 
real thing, unprocessed. 

The Indians were experts at selec- 
tion and preparation of inner barks, 
roots, pith, leaves and fruits for food. 
Sassafras root, a blood purifier, is first 
dug out of the ground in early spring, 
along with the smaller roots. Then it 
is washed, dried and steeped: for a 
tonic. 

This summer’s research cleared up 
the confusion concerning what I call- 
ed choke cherry or pokeweed. They 
are two different plants. The mistake 
comes from the Indian name “skoke 
berry” which the local people believed 
to mean choke cherry. The latter is a 
small shrub-like tree and the cherries 
are astringent when eaten raw. They 
make good jams and jellies, however, 
when cooked with crabapples or wild 
grapes, since these furnish pectin 
which the cherries lack. 

Pokeweed is the plant with the ber- 
ries used for ink when we were chil- 
dren. It has thick leaves and heavy 
clusters of large purple berries, and 
the purplish color comes up the stems 
and tinges them with purple late in 
the season. The root is always poison, 
but the shoots coming out of the 
ground in the spring are edible until 
they are six or eight inches high and 
can be cooked like asparagus. I’ve 
read that there are two kinds of poke- 
weed—one being poisonous, but all of 
the reference books state that it is 
good for pies, tarts, jams and jellies. 
If in doubt about any wild plant, 
check with authorities at state college, 
your local biology teacher or county 





agent before using it for food. Or get 
some “wild edible plant” books from 
the library and learn a lot of new 
foods to add to your table. 


Potherbs or Greens 


The Indians used the pokeweed for 
greens but cut off any part tinged 
with purple. When using milkweed, 
the squaws threw away the first cook- 
ing water to get rid of the sticky sub- 
stance. If you pick them early, you 
can fix them like asparagus and they 
are very tender and good. Other 
greens with which we are familiar 
that were used by the original settlers 
are: Irish moss (seaweed), skunk cab- 
bage (when small), nettles (when 
young), curled, yellow-leafed or yel- 
low dock, lamb’s quarters or pigweed, 
Russian thistle (cook the shoots when 
very young, butter or cream them), 
purslane or pussley, chickweed, marsh 
marigold or cowslip, watercress, horse- 
radish, dandelion, wild lettuce (when 
young), plantain and hundreds of 
lesser known plants. 

Any of these plants can be canned 
for winter. I gave directions for can- 
ning dandelion greens in the first 
article in this series, but the most im- 
portant part was deleted. Here are 
complete directions: “Cook until ten- 
der, then pack in sterilized jars, seal 
and process in hot water bath for 30 
minutes.” You can also freeze them. 
I always cook until tender, cool, then 
pack and freeze quickly. 


Salads 


Any of the above named plants ex- 
cept the nettles, thistle and skunk cab- 
bage may be snipped up in the raw 
salad bowl when young and tender 
and they can be put in the blender 
when you are concocting a raw vege- 
table juice. They add trace minerals 
which you can’t get in domesticated 
vegetables and give added zip and 
flavor. Sorrel makes a good sour ‘in a 
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drink or a salad, and peppergrass is 
an excellent flavoring for soups, salads 
and drinks from the blender. 


Nuts 


We don’t mean it as an expletive 
but as a valuable part of modern diet. 
The Indians used walnuts, butternuts, 
hickory nuts, hazelnuts, beechnuts, 
chestnuts and sweet acorns, grinding 
them for the oils, using them as meal 
or eating them raw. It pays to make 
an autumnal sojourn into areas where 
these priceless wild foods are available 
to the public and stock up for winter. 


Wild Cereals 


Wild rice is best known and is very 
expensive, but millet is now easily 
obtained and makes a delightful 
breakfast cereal, either alone or added 
to ground whole wheat, rye and corn. 


Seasonings 


The squaws used wild ginger, bear- 
berry and mountain mint, pepper- 
grass, smartweed (a bit of this is good 
in greens and soups), wild onion, 
watercress, wild mustard, wild thyme, 
summer savory (this is now grown in 
the garden and makes good potato 
soup, or rather, makes potato soup 
good), wintergreen leaves and berries, 
horse-radish, horehound, sweet golden- 
rod (anise), and sorrels for sour. 

For herbs, they used sassafras, red- 
bay, spice bush (allspice), caraway 
and tansy. 

For thickenings, they used corn silks 
and dried pumpkin blossoms. 

Wild oxalis is a good pep-per upper 
in a salad. Almost all of these season- 
ings can be dried and stored in grocery 
sacks for winter seasonings and they 
aren’t processed to death, either. 
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Teas 


Beverage teas were made by the red- 
men from the fresh leaves and twigs 


. of the raspberry, black spruce, winter- 


green and snowberry. They drank it 
either hot or cold, as we do. They 
also used leaves from the wild straw- 
berry and blackberry, sweet golden- 
rod, witch hazel and the inside bark 
of the slippery elm. We moderns have 
added to this list tame strawberry 
leaves as well as clover and alfalfa 
leaves and stems, and the latter have 
some mint added for extra flavor. You 
wash the leaves and steep the tea, or 
dry them on papers, preferably in the 
sun, and store them in paper bags for 
winter use. They should be picked at 
peak condition and dried, rather than 
picked when too old. 


Fruit Drinks 


All kinds of wild berries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, dewberries, cherries, 
mulberries, grapes, May apples (some- 
times called Wild Lemon), red sumac 
pantacles, mountain ash berries, and 
elderberries can be made into nutri- 
tious drinks by crushing the berries, 
straining, adding raw sugar or honey, 
ice cubes and water. The wintergreen 
berries should be steeped, I suppose. 
The books state that any red sumac 
is all right as the poison kind has 
white panticles. The Indians made 
“Indian Lemonade” out of red sumac 
berries. 


Mushrooms 


This field of wild foodstuffs is well- 
known, but how many of you use the 
big puffball mushroom which grows 
in pastures in late summer? To fix, 
chip off the rind, which is like a tur- 
nip shell, cut in half-inch slices, soak 
in salt water and fry in butter with 
salt and pepper for seasoning. 

You'll find these concoctions a de- 
lectable change to your daily diet— 
and “all you have to do is look.” 
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~ farming the sea 











Drawing by Ida Scheib from The 
Story of Microbes, Harper and Bros. 


Harvests of Organic Materials May Soon 
Be Extracted From Davey Jones’ Locker. 


he quantities of soil nutrients— 

for so many years washed “down 

the drain”—have apparently not all 
gone to waste. In one ofits more 
natural moments, the American 
Chemical Society's Journal of Agricul- 
tural and Food Chemistry has come 
up with a report on farming the sea. 
More than 71 per cent of the earth’s 
surface is covered by water, most of 
it gathered in oceans which are teem- 
ing with plant and animal life, but 
only a small portion of this great 
potential food harvest is now being 
reaped; writes Dr. Francis J. Weiss, 
scientific consultant on food and nu- 
trition. There is little question that 
many more foodstuffs could be extract- 


ed from the vast expanses of the 
oceans to meet the steadily growing 
requirements for protein and other 
protective nutrients of an expanding 
world population. 

The basic life cycle is the same in 
the ocean as it is on land. Plants, 
which feed themselves on the nutri- 
ents in sea water, are aided by the 
sun’s energy in producing tissue. This 
process is similar to photosynthesis, 
the method by which plants grown in 
the earth convert carbon dioxide and 
water into plant tissues and oxygen. 
It has been estimated, however, that 
the total amount of photosynthetic 
activity in the sea is about ten times 
that of all wild and cultivated plants 
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on land. A further step in the cycle 
includes the larger fish consuming the 
smaller species, that thrive on the 
microscopic living organisms in the 
sea. 

The organic emphasis on the value 
of seaweed is brought out in the chem- 
ical society’s article, which states that 
seaweeds exert an important influence 
on the physical properties of soil. 
Besides its use as a fertilizer to replen- 
ish the soil, seaweed is a natural soil 
conditioner. While the high nutrient 
of soil manured with seaweed mani- 
fests itself in prolific plant growth, it 
is also observed that animals benefit 
especially from feeding on seaweed or 
on plants grown on seaweed enriched 
soils. Although seaweed cannot be 
considered a complete animal food, it 
has attractive feeding efficiency as a 
feedstuff supplement and now is pro- 
duced as such in large amounts on 
the Pacific coast. . 


New Taste Sensation 


Algae are also given mention in its 
role as a human food. The plants 
have an important part in the diet of 
the people of eastern Asia, because of 
their richness in vitamins A and C 
and in mineral nutrients. (Hearing 
of the recent work on algae culture 
and the statement that algae is suit- 
able for hungry humanity, the Wash- 
ington Daily News has been conduct- 
ing a series of consumer reaction tests 
to determine whether or not man 
actually liked the stuff. Cooked with 
rice, consumers said that the algae 
tasted like hay. It was good in a 
Chinese pastry, but with sweet and 
sour sauce it still tasted like hay, while 
others said that it wasn’t bad. In a 
sauce for-chicken, it was said to taste 
like ground eraser. Placed before a 
cat, who was reputed to eat anything 
edible, together with a dish of crab 
flakes, the cat ate only the crab flakes.) 


The August issue of The Organic 
Farmer contained an article on the 
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soil-building qualities of algae. The 
Usar desert region in northern India 
is being reclaimed by the decomposing 
algae, that add organic matter and 
nitrogen to the plains. Algae, like 
earthworms, bacteria, fungi and other 
forms of life in the soil, are proving 
to be actual soil-makers—the article 
declared—unless they are harmed by 
chemicals or other bad farming prac- 
tices. 

The recent discovery that certain 
seaweeds contain powerful antibiotic 
substances is a challenging and in- 
triguing aspect of marine chemistry. 
For some time natives of several 
Pacific islands have covered freshly 
caught fish with the fronds of large 
seaweeds to protect the fish from spoil- 
ing. Originally it was believed that 
the seaweeds merely shielded the fish 
from bacterial contamination, but 
now it is thought that the plants con- 
tain a natural antibiotic which com- 
bats the destructive action of the bac- 
teria. 

Fish waste products contain nutri- 
ents that could be used more efficient- 
ly as fertilizers, feed supplements and 
fish oil extracts. Only a part of the 
fresh fish goes into direct human con- 
sumption, while the edible fraction of 
different fish species varies greatly be- 
tween 30 ahd 50 per cent. The waste 
products of the fishing industry con- 
tain nutrients such as proteins and 
vitamins that in some instances are of 
higher food value than the portions 
utilized. 

In the conclusion of the chemical 
group’s report, Dr. Weiss voices the 
wish of many organically-minded in- 
dividuals when he declares: “Only by 
way of nutritional education, by 
changing ingrained but inadequate 
food habits +. . will it be poss:ole to 
achieve a fuller and economically 
justifiable utilization of the large food 
resources of the oceans.” 

Could it be that the chemical adher- 
ents have at last come around to the 
facts of life—and nature? 








Plants are on the Move 





’ the march of elime 








Changing weather conditions may result in a 
northward movement for better or worse depend- 
ing where you are. 


Jerome Olds 


(Drawings by Virgil Partch) 


ttention all northerners! Get 
A ready for company. The big 
move is on. 

Changing weather conditions are 
the cause for the shift northward. The 
simple fact is that our weather is turn- 
ing warmer. The chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, recently stated in an interview: 
“Some glaciers in Alaska, Greenland 
and elsewhere have receded several 
hundred feet in recent years.”’ Asked 
if this is a threatening situation, he 
replied that “if this basic trend toward 
warmth continues upward, say four, 
five or six degrees in 100 years, it 


might be quite serious.” One of the 
consequences could be that if all the 
ice in the Arctic were melted, the sea 
would rise ‘‘a few feet” with the result 
of flooded shorelines. 

An even more thorough analysis is 
given in Today's Revolution in 
Weather! written by William J. Bax- 
ter and published by the International 
Economic Research Bureau. The 
book contains an analysis of crop and 
animal movements that is thought- 
provoking, as well as a bit pessimistic. 
With regard to the motion of corn, 
Mr. Baxter writes that “the corn belt 
of the United States has already 
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moved 500 miles north- 
ward and is still moving 
northward and_ west-- 
ward.” Twenty years 
ago, he explains, most 
of the corn grown in 
Wisconsin was “cow 
corn,” fit only for grain 
silage, while today the 
corn zofie covers south- 
ern and central Wiscon- 
sin and westward to 
southern and_ central * 
Minnesota. 

From his studies, Mr. 
Baxter is convinced that * 
the climatic trend will 
seriously cut down the 
production of wheat, * 
other grains and cattle 
in the southwestern part 
of the country. He fol- * 
lows this gloomy predic- 
tion with the statement 
that it may be possible 
for American science to 
overcome the lack of rain and exces- 
sive heat in this area and get new 
types of either semi-desert grass or 
grain seeds that will thrive under the 
new conditions. Just as certain areas 
will be hurt by the switching climes, 
so others will benefit. According to 
the book, these areas yet to receive 
untold blessings from the seemingly 
predictable weatherman will be in the 
northwest portion of the United 
States. In particular, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana and even Wiscon- 
sin will be especially graced. 

Outside of our continental limits, 
western Canada and Manchuria are 
listed as chief beneficiaries of nature’s 
gift. Of all these sections, the Cana- 
dian portion is ‘considered the area to 
show the most immediate and star- 
tling effects. To prove this point, Mr. 
Baxter writes that throughout Canada 
in recent years approximately 27 mil- 
lion acres of wheat have been planted 
in a single year. Last year with only 
25,955,000 acres planted, there was a 
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Weather Flashes!!! 





Desert Land Increasing in South- 
western United States 


Nature Forces Migration Toward the 
North 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth To Be Key Cities 


Atomic Explosions Have Little Effect 
on Weather, Scientists Say 


Revolution in Climate Clears Way 
for Mineral Discoveries in Canada 


Wheat Crop Joins Oil and Uranium 
Fields in Boosting Canadian Wealth 


recoid harvest of 688 million bushels 
of wheat, surpassing the old mark of 
1928 by 121 million bushels. His 
studies show that within 10 or 15 years 
the Province of Alberta alone will 
have 50 million acres of land in wheat 
and other grain. Then the challenging 
forecast is made: “Within ten years 
Canada, with a fraction of the popu- 
lation of the United States, will pass 
this nation in the production of 
wheat.” Exemplifying the current 
trend, the report shows that in 1900 
wheat was grown in Alberta at a lati- 
tude of 52 degrees, in 1925 it moved 
northward to a latitude of 54 degrees, 
and last year wheat was harvested at 
a latitude of 58 degrees. 

Trees also have joined the parade. 
The number of hardwood trees in the 
South has been steadily diminishing, 
being replaced by softer wood, gen- 
erally faster-growing trees, such as the 
different types of pine. Even in the 
northern areas of the United States 
and lower Canada, according to Mr. 
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Baxter, practically all the hardwood 
trees are becoming “‘sick,” especially 
the ash, oak and maple trees. ““They 
simply cannot take the newer, warmer 
weather. But offsetting this is the fact 
that in Canada, Sweden, Finland, Rus- 
sia and Alaska, pine, willows, birch, 
ash, spruce, and maple trees are mov- 
ing north and growing in areas where 
they never grew before.” All over the 
world forests are growing higher on 
mountain ranges as the weather gets 
warmer and glaciers melt. Forest re- 
gions in Alaska will benefit as a result 
of this climbing. Those who advocate 
statehood for that territory will find 
favorable arguments in the statement 
that Alaskan forest resources at pres- 
ent are greater than those of Norway 
and Sweden combined with good 
chances of increasing in the future. 


Go (North) West, Young Man 


Not only are trees and crops affect- 
ed by the rising temperatures, but all 
species of animals, including a certain 
percentage of humans, are also join- 
ing in the exodus. The old gag, be- 
ginning “why did: the chicken cross 
the road,” now concludes—he’s on his 
way up north with the rest of the 
birds, bees and animals. While the 
rush will most likely never approxi- 
mate that of 1849, Mr. Baxter predicts 
a sizable amount. The effect of heat 
on humans is, of course, brought out. 
Laziness in all forms shows up mostly 
with the advent of hotter tempera- 
tures. Many industries will be caught 
up in the climatic swirl for good and 
bad. Among those receiving aid will 
be such businesses as air condition- 
ing, brewing, soft drinks, sporting 
goods and convertible cars. Industries 
to suffer include manufacturers of 
anti-freeze compounds, building insu- 
lation, heavy-weight clothing, sleds, 
ice-skates and skis. 

Rainfalls which in so many states 
have been on the borderline of ade- 
quacy will become even more meager 





as a result of the increasing warmth. 
The inadequate supply of water will 
in turn diminish the supply of pasture 
land. The final chain in the sequence 
results in the move northward. Cattle 
would go, if unchecked, in that direc- 
tion spurred on by the desire to sur- 
vive. 

Those of you who have ponds on 
your farms undoubtedly haven't 
noticed any tunnel exits made by your 
hemmed-in fish, but ocean anglers 
have a different story to tell. Fish too 
are making the northerly journey, 
since their feeding grounds have fol- 
lowed the moving heat zone. There- 
fore those fishermen who go back to 
their favorite old spots get nowhere 


fast. They'll have to head their boats — 


up yonder and just hope to catch up 
with their finned prey before tossing 
out the lines. 

The seriousness of the fish situation, 
commercially-speaking, is evident 
from an article in a January issue of 
the New York Times. It describes the 
dwindling to almost nothing of the 
Pacific Coast sardine business. What 
formerly was a 65 million dollar in- 
dustry is now but a minute fraction 
of that, and California is spending 
$600,000 a year in research to discover 
the reason. Mr. Baxter does not ac- 
cept the theory that the waters are 
“fished out,” but contends that the 
sardines have just moved on to more 
fertile feeding areas. Severe shortages 
of mackerel and tuna have also de- 
veloped of late. 


Beware—Storm Brewing 


A rather interesting note—not par- 
ticularly related to the weather trend 
—is the varying influence of baromet- 
ric changes on fish and animals. The 
water inhabitants will latch on to 
most anything when the barometer is 
falling, but danger signals should be 
posted for both man and beast under 
similar climatic conditions. Just be- 
fore a storm, bad moods flourish and 
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it is good advice for 
barnyard managers and 
residents to keep apart. 
Probably the best idea 
would be for one and 
all to grab fishing poles 
and take off for the 
nearest angling spots— 
separately. 

Birds have also chang- 
ed their habits as a re- 
sult of climatic altera- 
tions. The cardinal, 
turkey vulture, blue- 
wing warbler, tufted tit- 
mouse, Carolina wren, 
mocking bird and whip- 
poorwill are among those who have 
been going farther northward. As fur- 
ther evidence of the trend of birds and 
animals alike, Mr. Baxter adds that 
“the oppossum simply cannot stand 
tough winters, and he dies off. But 
there are plenty of them in the north- 
ern part of the country, so when any- 
one tells you the winters there are not 
























Tempers rise as 
barometer falls. 


getting milder, he simply does not 
know his ‘possum’.” 

From all this there seems little 
doubt that the move is toward the 
north. But it would be wise to just 
remember one thing—the earth is 
round so you might very well be back 
where you started from in a millen- 
nium or two. 





Question— 


Answer 
Wanted 


The following is from an editorial 
in The Keynoter, Marathon, Florida, 
The Keynoter is a small paper cover- 
ing the Florida Keys and the Home- 
stead area, which is one of the largest 
vegetable garden territories in the 
United States. It reads in part: “We 
heard of something that would lead 
us to believe that the mosquito fog- 
ging chemicals do have a toxic and 
very serious effect on domestic ani- 
mals. The Marathon fogging machine 
came down one of the streets and a 
cat was sitting in a yard taking a cat- 
nap. The fog blew into the yard, 
screening the cat, and the poor dumb 
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animal probably didn’t bother to 
move. 

A few minutes later the cat got up, 
staggered to the home of its owner, 
and started foaming at the mouth. It 
was a very sick cat, reported the 
owner, who witnessed the whole thing. 
After a few hours it got better, and 
at last report was still living. But we 
wonder if the chemical is really safe. 

Of course, we want to get rid of 
mosquitoes, but we don’t like to see 
cats and dogs and even wildlife bump- 
ed off to get rid of them. And it would 
be a real tragedy if some‘child breath- 
ed in too many fumes and was poison- 
ed . . . we wonder if scientific labora- 
tories have tested this chemical thor- 
oughly to make certain of its non- 
toxic effects. It’s just an idea, just a 
thought. Can anyone supply a real 
conclusive answer?” 
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You don’t need a lot of money to retire in 
Florida, California, Hawaii, and other favorite 
retirement areas. You don’t if you know just 
where it costs less to live and, if necessary, 
where you can pick up a moderate income 
through a part-time job or a small business. 


Where to Retire on a Small Income selects 
out of the hundreds of thousands of com- 
munities in the U. S. only those places where 





@® Brand new 1954 edition now 
ready! Up-to-date information, with 
more data on Florida, California, 
ete. than ever before. 











living costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good time 


How to RETIRE on 
the money you've got___ 





from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts or 
the like. The book never overlooks the fact 
that some people must get part-time or sea- 
sonal jobs to pad out their income and it 
shows where such work is available. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, etc. Some people spend hundreds of 
dollars trying to get information like this by 
traveling around the country. Frequently 
they fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet it costs only $1. 
’ To retire young enough to enjoy it, fill out 
coupon and mail today. 


Where will You goin Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know 
just where to go for whatever you ‘seek in 
Florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he 
isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 


you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 


you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
“paradise”—just the spot which has every- 
thing you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel mana- 
gers, business men, real estate operators, state 
officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you 
want to know about if you’re going to Florida 


If You Want to Retire 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you've got, 
whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a 
part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a 
small income, he can help you to take life 
easy now. 
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for a home, a job with a future, or a business 
of your own. If you've ever wanted to run a 
tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells 
you today’s inside story of these popular in- 
vestments. 


On a Small Income 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need 
to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a frac- 
tion of the money you'd spend needlessly if 
you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy use coupon. 
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WHAT MISTAKES IN DRIVING DO YOU MAKE? 


AN you start a wet motor, take curves without rubbing off miles of rubber, 

get juice from a battery that seems dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, 

start on ice without spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid without whirling 
into approaching trafhic? 


What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, on icy hills? What 
do you do when a car darts out at you from a side road? Do you know how to 
stop a car FASTER when emergency demands you stop on a dime? Do you 
know how to avoid a sideswipe, pass a truck crawling up a hill, even what to 
do in that split second you can act when a head-on collision seems inevitable? 
Do you KNOW what to do or will you do the first thing that comes to mind 
in that moment of panic? 


Are you sure your wife knows what to do— 
that she can handle the car in any emergency? 
That your grown-up son or daughter can? 


Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and Stay Alive, tells you the 
driving errors to watch out for, the good advice to remember. This is the 
practical guide to safeguard anyone who drives from trouble on the road, from 
expensive delays, from emergencies of any kind—and from Sudden Death. 


Based on the experiences of America’s professional drivers, this book is 
packed with facts, lessons, and practical advice to save your time, your car, your 





money—and your life. If $2 was all that anyone asked to help 


. = . you in any emergency, that would be cheap 
Name the driving problems, and in J insurance. So when you're told that How to 
. — *- : ’ tinea Drive and Stay Alive costs only $2 and gives 
this new big book you'll find the answer, | ai) "the lollouinn ttaneniien Gaellinn,” yen 
everything from how to get your car roll- | know this is a book you've got to own: 
e pan hie ? + : @ How to open your car if you’re locked out, 
ing if you have road trouble to how to | what engine noises mean, how to avoid dirty 
nie ’ <=. iii — 7 oil, push up gas mileage 3 or 4 miles a gallon, 
save money on maintenance, insurance, | 2; Pa Pe Sins protect yourself against tire 
tires, etc., how to buy a new or used car theft. even how to make mninor repsirs. 

. : ‘“ os . * int check-list that just about guar- 
without being “stuck,” and more hints | antees ee at 2 reaity good weed’ cay, 
than most people pick up in a lifetime on | which won't need immediate repairs and will 

‘ > run economically for years. How to avoid 

how to avoid the hazards of the road and J hidden costs in your purchase order and in- 

fee . . , -_ staliment contract. imple clean-up steps 

what to do in ev ery emergency. that can boost the trade-in value of your car 
a hundred dollars. 





When you drive, tomorrow may always - 
4 N 3 @ SPECIAL FOR WIVES: A whole section 
be too late. So order today. Price only | on How to Be a Better Driver Than Your 








$2. Use cotpon below. Husband. 





ge FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
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Mail to 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 50 Third Ave. 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $............ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 

the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 

(0 HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. $2. 

[] NORMAN FORD'S FLORIDA—where to retire, vacation, get a job, open a 
business, buy a home. $2. 

[] WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME. $1. 

[] HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. $1. 

(] SPECIAL OFFER: All fou books above for $5. 
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Irrigation Adds 
Organic Matter 


Tons of valuable organic matter 
can be added to pasture lands by ir- 
rigation, K. P. Barley of the Austral- 
ian Commonwealth Science and In- 
dustrial Research Organization, Deni- 
liquin, has found. In tests to deter- 
mine the root growth of irrigated per- 
ennial pastures and its effect on soil 
structure, Mr. Barley has found that 






irrigation will add as much as 10 tons 
per acre of dry organic material over 
a three year period. The tests were 
performed on a sandy loam soil and 
it was found that over half of the 
organic matter was added to the top 
three inches of the soil. This resulted 
in greater soil fertility and a decreas- 
ed rate of infiltration thereby lessen- 
ing the loss of valuable moisture. The 
amount of organic matter added to 
the soil was determined by floating 
up the large coherent organic par- 
ticles. These were then separated out 
by filtration, dried, and their weight 
determined. Since organic matter con- 
tains a large per cent of water the ad- 
dition of organic matter to the pasture 
land for the three year period would 
be close to 100 tons per acre if figured 
on an “as is” basis. 





Plant Stimulants 
Found in Manure 

Manure not only is the valuable 
source of organic matter and plant 
nutrients that organic farmers have 
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Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 


HEAT WITH WOOD THE AVAILABLE FUEL 
ASHIEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 


BOX R-16, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 


WOOD HEATERS 
REVOLUTIONARY 
PATENTED - PROVEN 
AUTOMATIC 


Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire, a season, refuel on 
average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capagity, many 
heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users say 
Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. Hard- 
wood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write for free details. 
WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. 
Dealerships avaMable -—— Dealers write us 
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long known it to be: Science has now 
come up with proof that substances 
are in it which stimulate the growth 
of plants, causing earlier and more 
vigorous growth, early maturity and 
greater yield. Scientist G. Picci work- 
ing at the University of Pisa, Italy, 
has found as a result of research ex- 
periments that substances with phyto- 
dynamic action are to be found in 
manure. The experimental evidence 
that he gathered showed that aged 
manure contains auxin-like substances. 
Auxins are plant hormones which 
stimulate the growth of the young 
plants. Applied in manure to the 
growing plant, the hormone-like sub- 
stances give the plant a “shot-in-the- 
arm” boost of energy which results in 
their more vigorous growth. 


BHC Taints Peanut Butter 


“Off-flavors in peanut butter may 
be due to decomposition of the in- 
secticide BHC (benzene hexachloride) 
used to treat soils on which the pea- 
nuts were grown,” is the subject of a 
research report just published by 
Howard Reynolds and Gladys L. Gil- 
pin, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, and Irwin Horn- 
stein, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. In the research studies, tests 
were conducted to determine whether 
peanuts grown in rotation with cot- 
ton were adversely flavored from resi- 
dues of the BHC which had been used 
to treat the cotton. The results of the 
tests showed that even inexperienced 
judges, tasting the peanut butter 
made from peanuts grown on BHC 
treated soil, could determine off- 
flavors caused by as small a concen- 
tration of the chemical as two parts 
per million parts of the peanut but- 
ter. The authors stated that, “these 
results show definitely that the con- 
dition in which the chemical is pres- 
ent has a pronounced effect on flavor 
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EGSAVER 


Au Steel WIEST 


The community DARK NEST 
that boosts production of higher 
quality eggs! 

Eliminates dirty and broken eggs 
® Cannibalism ® Egg eating ® 
Pick-outs ® Eggs cool quickly. 

ONE FIVE FOOT NEST 

ACCOMMODATES 100 HENS 





DEALERS p= Rh 
— EGSAVER NESTS, INC. 
for Dept. O 
details BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 

















Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents furnace 
explosions—pulsations. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. For 
free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES up to much FUEL 








SUNFLOWER SEED..The Miracle Food 


Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin- 
rich food. The complete story in 60 interesting pages 
by J. 1. Rodale! 

Get your copy... today. 


Send 50c to: 
RODALE PRESS 








Dept. 101-F Emmaus, Pa. 











Catch Pests, Pelts! 








TRAP CAN'T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damag- 
ing pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. 
Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully 
guaranteed, No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. 

md name, address and (0c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Professional Trapping & Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART,46-N Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
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response.” Whether the off-flavor 
found in the peanuts was caused by 
decomposition of the chemical insec- 
ticide or a possible chemical reaction 
with the peanut was not learned. This 
will probably be the subject of con- 
tinuing research. 


Tainted Pickles Too 


Lindane causes a definite off-flavor 
in pickles, say scientists at the Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Park. In the investigation of 
an odd flavor in pickles which had 
been processed as pasteurized sweet 
pickles, the scientists found that the 
off-flavor was caused by lindane. The 
pickles had been sprayed with the 
chemical just before harvesting. 


Humus Speeds Rye Growth 


Definite evidence that organic ma- 
terial in the form of humus speeds 
plant growth and increases crop yields 
has been obtained by scientists Ray- 
mond Chaminade and Robert Blan- 
chet in tests to determine the stimulat- 
ing action of humus on the develop- 
ment and mineral nutrition of vegeta- 
tion in the soil. 

To make the tests the scientists per- 
formed the series of experimental 
studies on rye grown on subsoil which 
had been deprived of its mineral mat- 
ter content. One set of the test rye 
plants was grown on the mineral-free 
soil without the addition of humus. 
The other series of test plants was 
grown on the same soil which had 
two-tenths of one per cent humate 
containing calcium added to it. The 
humate had been prepared by extract- 
ing composted manure. The scientists 
counted on the manure to supply 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
to the soil. 

To determine whether the manure 
did this, thé plants were collected at 
40, 63 and 100 day intervals, and at 
the end of the vegetation period 
which was 120 days. The collected 
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plants were dried and then analyzed 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium. During the 
first phases of the plant development 
the scientists found that the manure 
minerals increased the mineral con- 
tent of the plants. A real surprise 
came though, when they analyzed the 
plants which had attained their full 
growth. Chemical analyses showed 
that the mineral matter content of the 
plants was uniform and was indepen- 
dent of soil additives! 

However, and this is the big thing, 
the rye plants which had grown in 
the series to which humus had been 
added were found to grow more quick- 
ly and give a greater yield than the 
plants which did not have the benefit 
of the organic material. This meant 
that while the per cent of mineral 
matter in all of the plants was the 
same, the plants which had humus to 
grow on actually took up more min- 
eral matter because of their greater 
size and yield! 

Organic farmers have long realized 
the importance of composted manure 
in their fertilization programs. The 
evidence quite visible to the physical 
senses is easily seen in the richer stand 
and higher yields of healthy crops. 
And the scientists with their technical 
skill are probing into the secrets of 
nature in an unbiased effort to learn 
the why’s and wherefore’s of these 
physical phenomena. The evidence 
that is being gathered by these scien- 
tists, as in the foregoing case, is point- 
ing overwhelmingly to the truth and 
value of organiculture. 


Bordeaux Mix 
Injures Tomatoes 


In investigating the phytotoxicity 
of Bordeaux mixtures on tomatoes, 
J. E. C. Aberdeen, Department of 
Agricultural Stock, Brisbane, discover- 
ed that the chemical mixture will in- 
jure tomato plants. The tests showed 
that the 4-4-40 mixture was more toxic 
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than the 4-2-40 mixture. The lime 
content was foiind to be an important 
factor*in the toxicity of the mix to 
the plants. In a few cases the’ Bor- 
deayx mixture showed a stimulat- 
ing effect on the plants, but this was 
found to be due to the fact that 
it furnished copper to a soil that was 
deficient in this element. In general, 
it was found that treating the plants 
with the chemical mixture adversely 
affected transpiration, phetosynthesis, 
translocation and flower setting. 


Plant Stimulators 


Produced In Soil 


Production of plant growth stimu- 
lators in the soil may be accomplished 
by the use of selected antagonists. 
This is the indication of research con- 
ducted by I. L. Stevenson, Canadian 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. Important to the organic 
farmer because of the fact that these 
organic compounds have _ recently 
been found to speed up plant growth, 
feasible methods for producing the 
compounds in the soil would mean 
earlier maturing crops and greater 
yields. In the research, Mr. Stevenson 
tried tests on thé production of anti- 
biotics by selected actinomycetes and 
fungi in treated, sterile, partially 
sterile and non-sterile soil. The results 
of the tests showed that several dif- 
ferent kinds of antagonists are capable 
of causing the production of anti- 
biotics in the soil. 





“Don’t worry about eating a worm—I just 
sprayed these plants yesterday!”’ 
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TESTS prove value 
of NATURAL 
Phosphate 





This test was made on the Eping, Illinois 
Soil Experiment Field. Signs below baskets 
indicate soil treatments. O—untreated. L— 
lime. LSPK—lime, superphosphate and pot- 
ash. LRPK—lime, rock phosphate and potash. 
Note the increased yield where Natural Phos- 
phate was used. 


..1ESTS prove 
FINENESS of 










SINCE 1902 





i] A High Tes? 
W a Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


vob mound Kock PHOSPHATE 


Arrow-Brand Natural Rock Phosphate is so 
finely ground that 70% of it will pass 
through a 325-mesh screen! This very fine 
grind assures good mixture with soil particles 
and quick crop response. Ideal for organic 
farming! Write for prices. 


DEALERS 


Choice Territories Available. 
Write today. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 


804 Church Street Nashville, Tenn. 
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Here's the World Famous 
W-W COMPOST GRINDER 


MAKES COMPOST 


THE WAY YOU 
WANT IT. 


$124.50 


LESS MOTOR 
F. O. B. WICHITA 


Make your own compost with this versatile grinder 
that shreds, grinds, and screens tough organic matter, 
wet or dry, into ideal compost material, mulch, or 
fertilizer. It also mixes and screens soil, compost, and 
other fertilizer fine enough for seeding flats. Sepa- 
totes trash. This portable model is gas or electric 
powered. Motor optional. Available in heavier 
a Write for literature. and nome of user neor 


W. W GRINDER CORP. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


Easily Made From Waste Material 
Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; srapate. 
Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass eli 
garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures y ava: wralable: 
A little does much. Keeps full strength until 
Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two 4 plus 


complete instructions including * ‘Secrets of +e a 
special 32-page booklet ‘‘Gardening in God’s W: 


BURKLEIGH COMPANY 
Dept. 242 Towson, Maryland 


LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
RY: 4/124 BROADCASTER 
COSTS AS LITTLE AS 


Factory-to-you plan saves rea} 
money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 






























3 to 14 ft. lron-clad guarantee. 
16,000 working in 28 states. 





IN YOUR 
HOME.. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC — DEPENDABLE 
FINEST ENGINEERED WATER SYSTEM 


You can have all the water you want for home and yard— 
under pressure—just like city water—b: y installing a BURKS 
vt 





Super Turbine Water System. It’s ful 
nothing finer. 

BURKS HAS LIFE-LOK 
LASTS YEARS LONGER 
BURKS gives q Ah 


at lowest cost stem for 
di or shallow well. 


automatic. There's 







DECATUR PUMP CO., 70 Elk St., Decatur 70, Illinois 
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Results are Proof 


ery often the best answer to skep- 
V tics of the organic method rests 
simply on personal experiences. Mr. 
Emil G. Glaser of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
wrote us as follows: 

We started in the late summer of 
1950 by planting a cover crop on our 
acreage. On this cover crop we put a 
thin covering of all sorts of vegetable 
material, including all the leaves we 
could get. In addition we hauled and 
spread a thin covering of poultry 
house litter and dropping pit manure. 

The soil was a veritable “drain 
pipe” when I started this treatment. 

The first year I didn’t notice any 
difference in the soil. But the second 
season, with the same process repeated, 
the first mulch treatment began to 
indicate ‘itself. When we plowed, 
there were soil worms visible every- 
where. The soil turned over with a 
beautiful even movement. When I 
picked some up in my hand and 
squeezed it, it crumpled nicely. 

The next season the real pay-off 
came. I was able to plow my ground 
when everybody around me said it 
was too wet. Mine was just right for 
plowing. It had all the moisture— 
and more—than other ground around 
my area, but the soil was able to 
hold it and still have a crumbly tex- 
ture. And what’s more, the soil broke 
up as the plow turned it over so that 
it hardly needed harrowing. 

The man plowing the ground for 
me was all curious. He wanted to 
know what this soil had that others 
were lacking. I answered that there 
wasn't any difference except that I had 
removed the “drain pipes” from it. 
He looked at me mighty funny then, 
as if to say, “Are you nuts?” But I 
got down to cases and related to him 
the steps I had taken. The result was 
that now he too has joined the ranks 
of organic farmers. 
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Book Review 


The Nature and Properties of Soils, 
by T. Lyttleton Lyon, Harry O. Buck- 
man, and Nyle C. Brady. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 591 pp., 
illustrated. $5.75. 


This is the fifth, completely revised, 
edition of a standard textbook. It dis- 
cusses everything from the formation 
of soils to the interlocking of fertility 
phases (a fancy name for the control 
of all the factors that make up fertil- 


" ity). Its main drawback is its emphasis 


on chemical fertilizers (though there 
is a chapter that gives comparative 
nutrient values for organic fertilizers). 

The number of illustrations has 
been more than doubled and the 
writing simplified, making a highly 
readable and practical book. All 
aspects of fertility maintenance are 
covered, with emphasis on the new 
idea of “permanent fertility systems” 
for each type of farm and soil. 

The value of the book lies in its 
attitude of putting the soil before all 
other considerations. Crop produc- 
tion is the ultimate objective, but first 
and foremost is the realization that 
the soil must be studied, nurtured and 
guarded if it is to do its job well and 
everlastingly. Every chapter, on major 
and minor nutrients, rotations, ma- 
nures, lime, organic matter, structure, 
soil air, water, temperature and or- 
ganisms, has this as its underlying 
motive. 

The Nature and Properties of Soils, 
within its limits, is as complete as any 
book on the subject. One could only 
wish its fertilizer slant was organic 
rather than chemical. Outside of this, 
it will give the reader an excellent 
working knowledge of what makes his 
soil “tick”—and produce. 
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roe Phosphate 


Every shipment is 
checked by a state 
licensed chemist of an 
independent laboratory to 
be sure it equals or surpasses the RUHM 
guarantee of 85% thru 300 mesh 
screen. Actually much of it is even 
finer. So it pays to insist on RUHM’S. 
RUHM’S Gives the Best Results! 
Write 
UHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL co. 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 








HELP HELP! 










The “‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.59 size 


ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, oy & soils and NO obon/ 
lawns, feeding Say growing Feescoms, ete. 
Immensely valuable for } 1 organie FARMING and Gan 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send f 

complete free details. Year’s trial size for toilets, or for 


1200 Ibs. compos 
$2.59 ppd., Sse 


Benson- Maclean 
Box 22 
Bridgeton, Indiana 





For FARM USE, order your AetivO from 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, Gilman, Ill. 


Joe Francis, Rt. |, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hespen Soll Service, Fremont, Neb. 
Jess Fanning, Monroe Michigan. 

Ernest L. Hoover, Kingsville, Mo. 

C. A. Zamzow, 111 E. 6, Sam Juan, Tex. 
Ed. Spindler, Stratford, Wise. 

V. C. Sehreder, Cherryvale, Kansas 








+ {he pro's and con's of chemurgy 


The “industrial crop,” if not assigned to its rightful 
place in agriculture, can be a new and potent threat 


to the soil. 


Arthur Penton 


Photos by National Farm Chemurgic Council 


new science, second only to or- 
A ganics in its importance to life 
on this planet, has come into being 
in recent years. This is the science of 
chemurgy, the industrial utilization of 
farm crops. 

You will soon, if you have not now 
already, come into direct contact with 
chemurgy. And you will find it a 
mixed blessing: on the one hand, it 
can benefit you greatly. On the other, 
it can threaten your very livelihood. 

Chemurgy is an industry within in- 
dustry. And it is growing steadily— 
chemurgists are now found on the 
staffs of dozens of America’s largest 
companies, and four government lab- 
oratories are working full time on 
chemurgic projects. The National 
Farm Chemurgic Council has been 
formed to stimulate and correlate this 
work, and its results are already af- 
fecting every major industry in the 
United States. 

Chemurgists have three major aims: 
1—the improvement of present crops 
and methods of processing them; 2— 
the development of new crops and 
uses for them; and 3—research to find 
new, non-food uses for farm crops, 
their residues and by-products. 

Point (1), in general, is of definite 
benefit to the farmer. Through its 
magazine, Chemurgic Digest, the N.F. 
C.C. reports on improved crop varie- 
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ties. Thus the farmer may reap better 
yields, and the chemurgists follow up 
with better processing methods. The 
Eastern Regional Research Labora- 


Chopped straw is unloaded into a laboratory 
hydrapulper. The straw is completely lost to 
the soil—ending up as insulating board, roof- 
ing cement, etc. 


tory, for instance, has developed a 
process to extract the volatile flavor 
essences from fresh fruit and add them 
to processed fruit products like jelly 
or jam, to make a more delicious 


product. Frozen foods and food con- 
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Chemurgists tend to consider using cobs and 
hulls for such industrial jobs as cleaning 
metals rather than saving them to build the 
soil. 


centrates were primarily chemurgic 
developments, too, as were many of 
the new processes to make cotton 
fabrics stronger and more attractive. 

The demand for these products is 
thus increased, and there is less dan- 
ger of large economy-wrecking sur- 
pluses of them. One of the purposes 
of this program, incidentally, is to find 
profitable uses for hitherto wasted 
surpluses. 

Point (2), research in new crops, 
is also of great importance. There are 
perhaps 250,000 species of plants in 
the world, and about 15,000 potential- 
ly valuable ones are found in the 
United States. At present we cultivate 
fewer than 200 species in carload lots. 
How many new crops can a Co- 
ordinated research program discover? 
Present knowledge of the plant king- 
dom is practically negligible. A recent 
report in Chemurgic Digest told of 
alligator weed, once considered a ter- 
rific nuisance. It is now highly prized 
as a stock feed. So it is with dozens of 
other plants now being researched. 
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The horizon is unlimited. New green 
manure crops, new plants suitable for 
hay, pasture, silage or concentrate 
feeds can be expected to appear in 
amazing numbers in the future as re- 
searchers learn more about the basic 
principles of plant use and manage- 
ment. 

New foods, too, are appearing regu- 
larly. A new processing method prom- 
ises to make an excellent high-protein 
food from once-despised yucca leaves, 
a product of Costa Rica. The soybean 
was such a crop, and many common 
weeds may prove to be likewise of 
value as human food. 

The chemurgist, however, is prima- 
rily concerned with crops that can be 
used in industry. Here is where point 
(3) comes in—and with it a great deal 
of potential danger to the soil, the 
backbone of our nation. 

The greatest danger of chemurgy is 
that it may encourage farmers to 
adopt a philosophy of single cropping, 
of growing cash crops that return little 
or nothing to the soil. Raw materials 


Peruvian cement is one of many products 
packed and shipped in paper containers made 
from pulp having a high percentage of sugar 
cane bagasse. 











SPECIAL OFFER! 
SEE PAGE AT RIGHT 
NOW! THESE RODALE 
BOOKS AT HALF PRICE 


we've got... 


“GROWING PAINS!” 


Needing more room for our increased staff, 
we've got to move out some of our book 
inventory ... but FAST! 


Thus, you can now get the farming and 
gardening books and pamphlets you need 
at a terrific bargain. The more items you 
order, the more you save! SEE SPECIAL 
OFFERS IN FULL-PAGE AD AT RIGHT. 


Important: This bargain offer will be with- 
drawn as soon as we've got our inventory 


down to required size. In many cases, also, 
quantities available are limited . . . once 
they're sold out, none will be obtainable, at 
any price. 


Make Your Choice Now—And Send In 
Your Order At Once. Act Fast! First Come 


—First Served! 


Clip this form and use it to order 





RODALE PRESS, 


Dept. TH, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please send me, postage prepaid,* the 
onsen Book bargains that | have circled 
below. 


1 3 4 11 14 15 
16 17 18 20 21 23 
24 27 28 29 30 33 
34 37 39 40 41 42 
51 52 53 54 55 56 
57 58 59 60 61 62 


(0 Check or M.O. 0 C.0.D. 

(use numbers as shown at right) 
sh cecenccduc ce vew ube takens 
ER ee ee ee ee ee ee 
RIAL ans a5, ate ke nce a 


*Minimum purchase $2.00. When your remittance accom- 
panies your order, we pay shipping costs. On C.O.D. 
orders, you pay postal and money order fees. For Canada 
and foreign countries: add 5e for each item cost! less 
than $1.00, add 10c for each $1.00 item; add tor 
each costing more than $1.00. 
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for industry should not be supplied 
at the cost of depleting the soil. 

The chemurgist tries to use every 
single part of a plant for industrial 
products. In many cases taking from 
the soil the residues it needs to main- 
tain its organic content. Take corn- 
cobs, for example. Some 700,000 tons 
a year are now being made into fur- 
fual (used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber), plastics, a filler for 
hand soaps, grit materials for blast 
cleaning metals, and the like. Some 
200 industrial uses have been develop- 
ed for the corn plant and its residues. 
Soybeans, another fine soil-building 
crop, is also totally used up. It is 
made into everything from adhesives 
to paints. 


Materials Used 


Wheat straw is made into news- 
print, auto enamel, box board, roofing 
cement, and rubber tires. Sugar cane 
bagasse, waste product of the refineries 
and once a prized fertilizer to be haul- 
ed back to the fields, is made into in- 
sulating board. Cottonseed, another 
good fertilizer, becomes pitch and 
nitroglycerin under the chemurgist’s 
wand. Pine sawdust becomes a plastic. 

We do not deny that in time of 
emergency, some cropland must be 
devoted to producing materials neces- 
sary to industries serving national de- 
fense. Too, no one will argue that 
we should give up that portion of our 
high standard of living made possible 
by the industrial utilization of plants. 

But what happens to the soil thus 
robbed by industry? The organic and 
mineral matter of these crops is badly 
needed to maintain fertility. Cellu- 
lose, the major component of organic 
wastes, is rapidly disappearing as we 
use up straw for making paper and 
the like. Too, the lure of these cash 
crops may make a farmer forego green 
manure crops and rotations. Will 
chemurgy become the helpmeet of 
erosion and bad farming, accelerating 
the already alarming trend toward 


The Organic Farmer 
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EXPANSION SALE! MOST PRICES CUT IN HALF! 


CARDEN BOOKS 


51.—THE HEALTHY NUMEAS by J. I. Rodale. A 

about the inhabitan' ‘om <= = 

ingly Dealthy of the way they raise 

their food. Full details fi for applying the Hunze 
methods. Illustrated, 263 pp. Reg. price $3.00. 


Sale price $2.00 
52. —tne EARTH’S GREEN CARPET a’, Louise E. 
poerd. Man’s eatin depends on the use he meee 


8 green carpet. Howard 
the study of life’s ‘evel at as a whole leads inevitably to 
a reformed agriculture for the health of the yy > 
260 pp. Reg. price $3.00. ° ° Sale price $1. 


53.—THE EARTH'S FACE — Ay y DESTINY by 
Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In this brilli book an international 

ic pm — AL shows step by step 
the ways in which we can achieve harmony between 
ourselves and the landscape in which we live. It out- 
lines artifical methods of agriculture which must be 
abandoned. 60 illustrations, 182 pp. ~ 4 price $2.75. 
Sale price $1.00 


54.—FOOD, FARMING, AND THE FUTURE by Friend 
Sykes. Completes Lp} ae of HUMUS AND THE 
FARMER and shows way to a more efficient agri- 

culture. Illustrated, oe pp. Reg. price $4.50. 
Sale price $3.75 


55.—HUMUS AND THE FARMER by Friend Sykes. The 
biography of a thousand-acre English farm where the 
organic method has proven its superiority over farming 

with chemicals. Tilustrated, 416 pp. Reg. price $4. 
Sale price $2.75 


56.—FARMERS OF 40 CENTURIES | by F. * King. 
Shows dozens ways used by the Chinese to make 
compost. Over 200 photos giving valuable ideas eo 
ticed by them in raed = farming. 
Reg. price $5.00. Sale bees 326 


AGRICULTURE 


57.—TREES AND qogegroe.e by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 
An enchanting book that draws attention to a regularly 
recurring a of our woods and pastures and 
reveals one of most remarkable ne mag in 
Nature. Will a. you to understand ga’ g better. 
Illustrated, 122 pp. Reg. price $2.50. Sale ~ 4 $1.25 


58.—FARMING AND GARDENING | THE BIBLE by 
Alastair I. MacKay. In hundreds of bea 





anecdotes and quoted passages from Scriptures, 
CG MeeKay the agricultural back- 
of the ancient peoples of the Middle East, their 


ground 
horticulture, their cattle, their orchards, their vine- 
yards. Fascinatingly recreates the rural background of 
ancient Hebrew life, 280 pp. Reg. price $3.00. 
Sale price $1.50 


59 ae LORETTE SYSTEM OF PRUNING by Louis 
Lorette. Lorette pruning aims at the formation of fruit 
buds directly upon the main branches forming the 
framework of the tree. The method has proved spec- 
tacularly successful with apple and pear trees; and the 
author demonstrates the French ways of training these 
and other fruits into espaliers, pyramids ‘‘vases,’ 
arches, ete. 130 —- and a 239 p Pp. Reg. 
price $3.00. Sale price $i. % 
60.—THE PRUNING BOOK by Gustave L. Wittrock. A 
comprehensive treatment of principles - practices of 
ee Specific instructions are given for the a 
ing of shrubs, fruit and shade trees, evergreens, etc. 
Illustrated, 160 pp. Reg. price $3.00. Sale price ‘sf. 50 
61.—THE ORGANIC FRONT by J. I. Rodale. Miscellane- 
ous writings on organiculture and its implications 
which, because of their extreme importance, should not 
be neglected. 200 pp. Reg. price $2.50. 

Sale price $1.25 
<2.—sv0Ne MULCHING IN THE GARDEN by J. 1. 
ale. A new invention in gardening! An authori- 
as guide to the use of stones and rocks for obtain- 

ing greater yields and satin plants. Titustrates. 
164 pp. Reg. price $3.0 Sale price $1.50 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


Books: !f you order five (5) books or more, you 
can deduct 10% discount from total cost! 
Booklets: Order enough booklets at their reduced 
prices to make up total of $5 or more, and take 
10% discount off. If you order $10 worth, you 
get 10% discount PLUS free binder worth $2. 


Use order form on next page 


BOOKLETS 


ie becToRy. ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 
IZERS. What t think of the organic method. Con- 
tains a transcript wen a U. bes Senate Hearing. Reg. 
price ° Sale price 3 


a ~ AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
sieenaanes wipe, iris, lilies, » peonies. etc. ls 
9 Sale price 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice versa. Reg. price 60c. Sale mo 30¢ 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. IL. 
Practical hints, apenand —_ on aan growing. ites. 
price 65c. Sale price 


14.—Weaes AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 

Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchards and garden. Reg. price $1.00. 

le price 50¢ 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, street 
trees, 1 trees, — trees, nse. etc. Reg. 
price 60c, Sale price 30¢ 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Here are all the facts and underlying "a 
to make any anne a success. Illustrated. 3, 
65c. ° Sale price Se 


17. _PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help me 
| mma a beautiful eased for 7 home. = pr ace 
65¢. Sale price 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing healthy, vigorous 
plants in the house. Reg. price 50c. Sale price 25¢ 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural settings 

of lovely, wild flowers in your garden. = > _—. $1.00 

le price 50¢ 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable 
secrets for present-day gardeners. Reg. price $1.00 
Sale price 50¢ 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. = gimoiring 
book on trees — crops as ) ee Bee. Bi 
5e. ° Sale price "aoe 


2. —seene PLAntS OF THE POND AND WATER 
RODEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor 

sy the nature-lover and fisherman. Reg. price 50c. 
Sale price 25¢ 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Head- 
strom. Animals and insects that are friends and foes 
to the garden. Reg. price 35c. « Sale price 20¢ 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
reading about plant breeding and the important con- 
tributions of = =m nectleuenss a, ies. 
price 35c. Sale price 


29. —auqerens ene ANSWERS ON COMPOST opees 
by J Rodale. A es ” compost-making. bs 
price Boe. ° ° Sale price 


30. —compost—How TO MAKE IT edited by J. 
dale. The sd book of its kind ever P= age 1 hog: 
oan 35c. 
33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE ‘OF LORDS. ral a the 
advisability of forming a Royal Commission to check 
on the Sir Albert Howard method of farming. Teg. 
price 45c. . Sale price 
34.—CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by J. 1. Rodale. 
Startling facts about its causes and oan. 4 
price 50c. Sale price 2 
37.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by will am M. Joki. All 
about the gladiolus and its culture. Reg. price Tt 00. 
Sale price 50c 
39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyeter. 
This calendar tells what to plant and when to it. 
Assures a blooming, beautiful one all year. mes. 
price $1.00. - Sale price 
40.—THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables enhance the 
value of this monthly growing guide. Reg. price $1.00. 
le price 50 
41. {ae ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J. I. 
ale. Large-scale composting; odorless, laborless 
ileken- house; field crops and oa. Reg. price 
$1.00. Sale price 50¢ 
42.—THE NEW ORGANIC METHOD. by J. IL. Roda 
Recommendation based on recent een experiments. 
Reg. price 50c. . ° Sale price 25¢ 
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dust bowl and desert noticeable in 
many areas? 

Sir Albert Howard in 1940 warned 
that the hunger of the machine must 
be balanced against that of the stom- 
ach. If we deplete our soils to feed 
the machine, we shall soon have no 
soil to feed ourselves. 

The chemurgist must put his great- 
est emphasis on using crop wastes for 
soil building. That he is becoming 
aware of this was evidenced by a 
recent article in Chemurgic Digest 
which stated: “Perhaps first on chem- 
urgy’s unfinished business list is the 
upgrading of natural, agricultural, 
organic-industrial, and city wastes. 
The greatest of all organic wastes is 
sewage; 40,000 tons a day of solid mat- 
ter. Successful, full-scale commercial 
applications of present industrial com- 
posting techniques to produce low- 
cost organic fertilizer could go a long 
way toward solving the related prob- 
lems of waste disposal, air, land and 
stream pollution, and soil tilth.” 

Also mentioned are natural wastes 
like weeds and grasses, some 5,000,000 
tons a year of neglected wastes from 
processing plants, and 60 per cent of 
the cut lumber now wasted by wood- 
using industries. Already the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory Company is spon- 
soring a three-year study of New 
Jersey's more than 50 different kinds 
of organic wastes. 


Restore Fertility 


Marine algae, plankton and sea- 
weed are being studied by chemurgists, 
who call these “a vast untapped re- 
serve of organic matter.” And Dr. K. 
Starr Chester, an agricultural chem- 
urgist, has repeatedly said that fertil- 
ity restoration must be a prime con- 
sideration “if the soils are to be the 
cradle of a healthy society based on a 
healthy agriculture.” 

Lands unsuited for food crops 
should be the only ones devoted to 
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purely industrial crops. This is already 
being done in some cases. Canaigre, a 
wild plant of our Southwestern des- 
erts, is proving a fine tanning agent 
for leather. Milkweed for chemurgic 
purposes is growing on Michigan land 
too sandy for crop growing. Sawgrass, 
a weed of the Florida Everglades, is 
producing news-print superior to that 
made from bagasse. 

Farm and industrial wastes are 
often made into stock feed. Feeds like 
citrus pulp and corn molasses not 
only raise meat and milk production, 
but increase the yield of manure to 
fertilize the soil. Even the vines and 
strings of sweet potatoes and residues 
from other crops are making animal 
feed—fine if the manure from the ani- 
mals fed these feeds gets back on the 
land that grew the potatoes. 

Farmers have an equal responsibil- 
ity with chemurgists. As long as a 
material like straw is prodigally wast- 
ed, the chemurgist who puts industry 
first and the soil last will have at least 
a talking point to bolster his claims 
on these materials. We waste some 
20,000,000 tons of straw annually, by 
burning or letting it blow away. 
“Neither practice,” says the N.F.C.C., 
quite justifiably, “yields much of value 
to the soil or the farmer.” Since the 
farmer is careless in the handling of 
this resource, the chemurgist cannot 
be blamed for wanting to see the ne- 
glected material put to some use at 
least. 

Says Wheeler McMillen, President 
of the N.F.C.C., “The resources of the 
earth, if fully cultivated and used, 
could supply relative abundance for 
all the populations. Chemurgy asks 
questions. It is the interrogator of the 
plant kingdom. It wants to know 
what plants are good for.” 

Let its first question, we of organics 
say, be what are the uses of all plant 
materials in building and maintain- 
ing the soil, our only real road to 
abundance. Let us utilize the soil’s re- 
sources without depleting the soil. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 

Our soil is our heritage. From it we 
acquire directly or indirectly, our 
homes, food, water—and, in fact, 
everything. 

“So let us build soil for the future as 
carefully as we build our homes. Don’t 
put things in the soil to deplete it 
even the smallest amount. You 
wouldn’t think of putting stones or 
boards in your home to weaken it. 
Your soil is more important than the 
house, so build soil that you will be 
proud to own. Thomas Edison’s pet 
saying was, “The Key to Success is 
Thinking. So think farmers and 
build your soil—for the future gen- 
erations and you shall surely be re- 
warded!” 

I hope I have not said anything 
wrong in that letter. 1 have been pret- 
ty worked up about this as these 


chemical farmers think they are doing: 


a great job. That is all you hear on 

radio—spraying and chemical farming. 
R. B. Conley 
Amanda, Ohio 


Organic Memories 
Dear Sir: 

I have read your story “Manure 
and Liquid Manure” in the August 
issue of The Organic Farmer, and I 
agree with you 99 99/100 per cent. Of 
course, organic farming in Europe is 
as old as the hills. Organic farming 
is still going strong because they are 
using manure and liquid manure— 
and are harvesting good crops. I don’t 
think they have as much erosion 
either. I’m speaking mostly of Hol- 
land. There is one thing I would like 
to add—commercial fertilizer is too 
darn expensive; that is another big 
reason why they use manure. 

But my story is this: Some 30 or 40 
years ago in what we called “West- 
land” in the neighborhood of Rot- 
terdam, some people had maybe 25 
or 50 hogs. (That’s not many here I 
know, but for there it is quite a lot.) 
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In those days a lot of hog manure was 
used. The hogs had their place to do 
their business, and it looked as if they 
were trained. The place was swept or 
scraped off several times daily into a 
pit and that particular stuff was then 
used in cold frames. Most of the early 
vegetables were raised in cold frames. 

I studied organics 40 years ago, mat- 
ter of fact, that’s the only kind of 
farming we did; we used no fertilizer 
except organic fertilizer. We raised 
first crop lettuce on the side of 
cold frames and planted cauliflower 
and then carrots. We got two or three 
crops a year, rather nine months; the 
third crop is what we called Poste- 
lein. I have never seen it here in 
Florida. We used the manure plenty 
thick. You talk about vegetables so 
sweet and tender; the lettuce leaves 
we had looked like silk. Organic is 
my motto. Keep up your good work. 

K. DeMonye 
Largo, Florida 


Superphosphate and Spent Acid 


Dear Sir: 

Where I work at Gulf’s Philadel- 
phia refinery, we treat light oil with 
sulphuric acid. This “spent acid” has 
already been used as a catalyst in our 
alkylation unit, where it picks up 
enough moisture to reduce it from 98 
per cent to approximately an 88 per 
cent acid. It also picks up a small 
amount of oil which thickens it slight- 
ly. Surplus spent acid from the alky- 
lation unit is returned to the supplier. 
At that plant I understand they make 
superphosphate from our spent acid. 
Phosphate rock is placed in pits in the 
ground and the spent acid (oil 
and all) is poured over the rocks. I 
am told the process causes quite a 
stink which the neighbors do not like 
at all. 

George Mohler 
Ardsly, Pa. 

(Ep. Note: This letter is especially 

interesting as it reveals some of the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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New! AYDEE Formula 
Vitamins A and D in Wheat Germ Oil 


In Winter you get less fresh air and sunshine, 
you eat fewer fresh fruits and vegetables, 
you are more prone to colds and infection. 
So you need more Vitamin A and D in your 
diet. Try this brand new natural vitamin 
combination... AYDEE. Contains Vitamin A 
(needed in adequate supply to keep up normal 
resistance of nasal, sinus and respiratory 
tissues to bacterial invasion); Vitamin D 
(the “sunshine” vitamin); a base of pure 
Wheat Germ Oil (with Vitamin E to aid utili- 
zation of A and D). Each capsule contains: 
5000 USP units Vitamin A ......125% MRD* 
1000 USP units Vitamin D ...... 250% MDR* 
... plus pure Wheat Germ Oil 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement.) 
AYDEE formula is 100% Natural. Vitamins 
A and D from Fish Liver Lipoids. Wheat 
Germ Oil from finest hard wheat. Comes in 
oval capsules... easy to swallow. Sealed... 
to protect freshness and potency. 
ee $2.75 
SEE od pavnceeveahe 5.00 


Natural B Complex 
(Now with Extra Vitamin B-12) 


Do you often feel weak, tired, “run down” 
... Without special cause? Are you inclined 
to be nervous, irritable, easily irked? Find it 
hard to concentrate? Don’t be too quick to 
blame advancing years. These are all symp- 
toms of B-Complex deficiency. It may only 
mean that a vital nutrient (B-Complex) is 
lacking in your daily diet. 


Try Falkner & May’s Natural B-Complex... 
a new, improved formula from Brewers’ 
Yeast. It is a combination of highly concen- 
trated primary yeast (about 30 times stronger 
than regular yeast). Each capsule contains 
100% of adult Minimum Dally Requirement of 
Thiamin (B-1) and Riboflavin (B-2)...and 
is fortified with 2 mg. of pure Vitamin B-12. 
A truly superior source of B-Complex. And 
it’s natural. You avoid inconvenience of tak- 


ing yeast in bulk... yet get all the essential 
Vitamin B Complex factors. 
OD oc cccesncete $ 3.00 
ED «dene vecdhes 5.00 
Be GED v.cctcvcencece 10.00 


Falkner & May's 


Prepared from Bone Meal @® 


Do you know that Minerals are just as essential to 
life and health as Vitamins? Are you aware that 
today’s “mass production” agriculture sometimes 
robs the soil (and food it yields) of Minerals? Also 
cooking and preserving often drain foods of Minerals 
.. especially Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus. 


Why risk “hidden” Calcium-Phosphorus deficiencies 
...0r a lack of other minerals needed for energy, 
vitality and bodily endurance? Try taking Falkner & 
May’s Natural Mineral capsules. A 100% natural 
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New! Natural Vitamin C 


Extra-High Potency...100% from Rose Hips 


Ancther First for Falkner & May! Highest potency 
yet available of Natural Vitamin C...100 milligrams 
per capsule. But ALL Rose Hips...not merely a 
Rose Hips “base” (with other ingredients added to 
raise potency). Just think! You get 2000 U.S.P. units 
of Natural Vitamin C in a single capsule. 


We guarantee the ONLY ingredient used is ROSE 
HIPS (the luscious berries of ripe wild roses). Rose 
Hips are the richest known source of Natural Vitamin 
C. First the berries are ground to powder. This 
powder is concentrated into a rich extract ...of extra- 
high potency. 


Only this extract is used for these new Falkner & May 
capsules. Thus, all the natural goodness of this 
superior ingredient is contained in Falkner & May’s 
Natural Vitamin C Capsules. Try them! You'll be 
+telighted! 


100 capsules ....... eee 
250 capsules ..... cevecuveumenee: Ee 
 , a [a Ee 
1000 capsules ........ CG hsb e pute eee 


NEW! E-MULSION Formula 


New Improved Form of Natural Vitamin E 


For years science has known that an emulsion is bet- 
ter for human nutrition than a plain oil. Now, at last, 
this ideal emulsified form of concentrated Vitamin E 
is here...in Falkner & May’s E-MULSION. Prepared 
from a blend of natural mixed tocopherols. These 
unrefined vegetable oils are “‘whivped’’ (without heat 
or chemicals) into a rich, semi-solid “emulsion.” 


Falkner & May’s E-MULSION is also taken a new way 
...in Tabules. Shaped like a tablet...easy to swal- 
low. Sealed in vegetable gelatin like a capsule...to 
safeguard potency. Each Tabule of E-MULSION con- 
tains 47.5 Milligrams of NATURAL VITAMIN BE. 
Truly superior quality! Now available for immediate 
delivery. 


100 Tabules ............ calnesea $ 4.50 
250 Taloulas ... cc ccccccccs ere 10.00 
SOO Tabules ... 2... ccccccccccs . 18.75 
1000 Tabules ........--eeeeeeee -. 35.00 


Natural Minerals 
Bone Marrow ®@ Sea Kelp 


and organic diet supplement. Prepared from purified 
Bone Meal (which retains valuable Bone Marrow) 
and deep sea Pacific Kelp, Plus Natural Vitamin D 
(to aid assimilation). 

In one capsule combines 14 essential minerals plus 
valuable trace elements. For both adults and chil- 
dren, 


0 rer ee $ 3.00 
Ns 414 cin ge unc bags nee 5.00 
500 capsules ........... sctveese, CE 
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ATURAL AIDS: 











MASI th FUKMULA 


The New Improved Multiple Vitamin - Mineral Supplement 
guaranteed made exclusively from 100%, Natural Vitalized Foods 


ALL THESE IN EVERY CAPSULE 


Vitamin A 
Vitamin B-1 
Vitamin B-2 
Vitamin B-6 
Pyridoxine 
Caicium 
Pantothenate 
Phosphorus 
Copper 
Sulfur 
Manganese 
Magnesium 
Fluorine 


FALKNER & MAY’S MASTER 


Vitamin C 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin E 
Biotin 
Rutin 
Calcium 
Choline 
Inositol 
Folic Acid 
Iron 
lodine 
Zinc 


FORMULA is con- 


centrated from these FOOD sources: Yeast, Kelp, 
Fish Liver Lipoids, Pure Crystalline B-12, plus 
the healthful addition of: Wheat Germ, Parsley, 
Alfalfa, Wild Rose Berries, Tomato, Watercress, 
Spinach, Pimiento, Lecithinated Soya, and Rutin 


from Buckwheat. 


Plus 


AMAZING VITAMIN B-12 
LIVER @ BONE MEAL 


Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is an all- 
inclusive vitamin-mineral supplement from natural 
sources... with the dramatic new factors: Wild 
Rose Hips, purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin 
B-12, described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story 
of blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 
This all-embracing natural formula brings the 
sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 
mins and Minerals within reach of every family. 
Now you can forego the many combinations and 
dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
separately and receive them complete in Falkner & 
May’s MASTER FORMULA. 

Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small children 
merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 


Mr ON, oo ba: 5: 5'w bes asia $ 3.50 
Ro oe nua ep ees 6.50 
CO 12.00 
ee eee 17.00 
— ee 32.00 
Re MD, os oe renew ccens 50.00 


Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are 


best for you! 


Right now is the time to build up your resistance, to fortify your bodily vigor and energy in 
preparation for the ravages of Winter. One way is by making certain that you are getting an 
adequate daily supply of the all-important Vitamins and Minerals. 

Have you ever stopped to take inventory of yourself and your family ...and your nutrition? Did 
you ever stop to realize that perhaps those Winter sniffles and colds, that general listless, run-down 
“cold weather” feeling may be traced back to deficiencies caused by careless eating habits during 


Summer months? 


Remember: You cannot live on Vitamins alone. Neither can you live without them. Of course, 
the best source of vitamins is food. But often Summer diets lack the well-balanced menus 
necessary for adequate vitamin intake. 
To protect yourself and your family from deficiencies which may endanger health ...try Falkner 
& May’s MASTER FORMULA. Approved by a nationally-known testing laboratory, Falkner & 
May’s MASTER FORMULA is made from 100% natural vitalized foods which contain all the 
enriched elements the body craves. Helps build vigor and vitality, maintain buoyant good health. 
Ideal for both young and old alike. Try it...and see for yourself! 


@* Order Direct Postpaid @ Money Back Guarantee. 


FALKNER & MAY, ING, 1445 First Avenue, New York 21, New York 


* Physicians, Hospitals, Clinics, Sanitoriums 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 53) 


methods used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers.) 


Aiding the Organic Movement 
Dear Sir: 

I believe very strongly in the or- 
ganic method. 

Since I have a grocery store, | would 
like to assist readers of your magazines 
to market their surplus produce and 
make possible a place for people to 
buy organically grown foods, while 
also helping the organic movement 
along. 

David F. Anderson 
Whitmore Lake, Michigan 


Clearing Up the Berries 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to Andrew F. Doermann 
in the September issue of The Organic 
Farmer, 1 wish to go on record with 
the statement that the garden huckle- 
berry I tried years ago was the com- 
mon pokeberry. Whether it was a mis- 
take or a joke I do not know, but I'll 
never forget the reaction of the chil- 
dren’s school teacher who came along 
and saw this row of “garden huckle- 
berries.” After he stopped laughing, 
he remarked, “You been took.” Then 
he went on to say they were really 
wild pokeberries but they made good 
pies. I told him the nursery package 
said to soak the berries in salt water 
before using and he sanctioned this. 

Last winter, I queried a local seed 
house on it and they gave me the 
exact report as contained in Mr. Doer- 
mann’s letter, even to the botanical 
names, and went a step further, saying 
that the wild berries (pokeweed) 
were sometimes poison. In all the 
books I studied on wild edible weeds, 
not one of them considered the poke- 
weed berries poison, so I have con- 
cluded that the salt water makes them 
safe. We had no after effects from 
our pie. 

I'll try some modern garden huckle- 
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berries as I am assured that they are 
very good and we weren't too enthusi- 
astic about the pokeberry pie, al- 
though in emergency we should all 
know how to eat from Nature’s Store- 


house. Gertrude A. Springer 


Cloverdale, Michigan 
(Ep. Note: Mrs. Springer goes into 
greater detail on the varieties of nat- 
ural feeds in her article on page 29.) 


Weakened Staff of Life 
Dear Sir: 

It is a sad but true fact that the loaf 
of bread today is so highly polluted 
and impregnated with criminally de- 
ceiving inorganic chemicals that it is 
nothing short of a disgrace for the en- 
tire Baking and Milling Industry. 

This of course does not exclude the 
chief scoundrels from this responsibil- 
ity. By their economic manipulation, 
they have made it possible and easy 
for the chemical interests and their 
worthless inorganic chemical substi- 
tutes to flourish. 

Neither does this crime exclude the 
wheat growing farmers. Because of 
their greediness in evil gain, they 
harvest wheat before it is fully ripen- 
ed and bleached on the field by the 
greatest natural ripening and bleach- 
ing agent—The Sun. They do this dis- 
honest act for fear of losing some of 
the kernels to the field and woodland 


animals. Alex D. Licitar, Pres. 


Bakery Development Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crusher Plans Wanted 
Dear Sir: 

I was wondering if some of your 
readers could tell me where I could 
get the plans for a small rock crusher 
to pull behind a tractor. I have seen 
it in some magazine where a fellow 
figured out how to make two rock 
crushers to pull behind a tractor to 
grind the small rocks on a farm to 
make fertilizer. 

George Broe 
Trenton, Ont., Canada 
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Soil Benefits After One Year 


Dear Sir: 

There is much contention among 
the commercial fertilizer manufactur- 
ers and users of such products that 
their way is the only way to grow 
large crops. 

My experience is that we don’t need 
any commercial fertilizers in any form 
or any amount. On July 22, 1952, a 
15-acre field of dead bluegrass was soil 
tested. No plant food available. This 
field was bush and bogged, subsoiled, 
worked down with a smoothing disc; 
one ton of lime, one half ton of rock 
phosphate, and one ton of granite 
dust per acre were put on the ground 
on the above mentioned date. In Oc- 
tober we seeded 15 pounds of Ken- 
tucky Fescue 31 to the acre. March 15, 
1953, we turned in 20 head of dairy 
cattle. These cattle remained for eight 
weeks. They were moved to another 
field and Fescue clipped. We would 
have had plenty of seed or pasture 


after that, but the army worm stepped 
in and cut back the crop of growth. 
We had a few scattered showers to 
revive the grass. Since the first of 
August we have put the cattle back 
on this grass field. Soil test shows 
plenty of available phosphate and 
potash. 

John B. Bauer 

St. Mary, Ky. 


Snow Fights Drought 


Dear Sir: 

One of our major problems of farm- 
ing on our western plains today is 
drought. Another is erosion by wind 
(or dust storm). Back in the good old 
days we fenced our fields with rails— 
often the old zig-zag style. It may have 
wasted some land, but I remember 
how the snow was drifted even with 
the top rail and that snow stayed on 
till late spring. As you may know, 
under a deep drift there is no frost 
regardless of how cold the weather. 





Newest Discovery in Natural Rock Soil Builders 


R 


bok 


(DIABASE TRAP ROCK DUST) 


For LASTING 


Soil Betterment 





Natural Igneous Rock of type shown in recent University 
of Missouri tests to be vital in building and maintaining 
soil fertility. 


Here is Nature’s own “BALANCED ROCK” 

... providing a combination of Potassium, 

Calcium, Sodium, plus over 25 trace minerals 

proved necessary to proper plant growth. Just 

see what DIA-KING does! 

@ Finely pulverized ...speeds action of soil 
acids and bacteria in releasing nutrients 
to plants. 

@ Helps loosen clay soils, bind sandy soils. 

@ Use any time of year...on crops or mixed 


with seeds. 

@ Add to compost. Tends to reduce tem- 
perature in heap. Saves beneficial bacteria 
and nitrogen. 

® Builds reserve “bank” of plant food ele- 
ment. Stays in ground until used. Will 
not leach or deteriorate. 

@ Does not affect pH of soil. 

@ Use with other natural phosphate or pot- 
ash rock fertilizers, if desired. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Two 80 Ib. bags—$3.00 


1 ton (in bags) —$25.00 


Prices are f.o.b. Kingston, N. J. 


New Jersey @ East Penna. 
We truck direct to your farm...in bulk 
... for only $15 per ton (f.0.b. Kings- 
ton). Immediate delivery. 


Send Your Order Today to: 


KINGSTON TRAP ROGK CO, inestn.'v. 
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New Facts 


You Should Know About 


MINERALS 


In Your Daily Diet 


@ New Scientific Research reveals that 
mere presence of Calcium and Phos- 
phorus in diet is no guarantee against 
deficiency. 

® Controlled Tests Prove that without 
newly-discovered Activator X (a natural 
food substance) these two important 
minerals may not be utilized by your 


body. 


CAPSULES 





With Amazing New Discovery 


Activator X 


Do you know the dangers of mineral im- 
balances...either too little or too much 
Calcium and Phosphorus in the blood and 
body tissues? These imbalances are known 
to be present in a number of serious con- 
ditions. 

For instance, increased blood calcium is 
noted in congestive heart failure, multiple 
megaloma (nerve tumors), anemia, nephritis 
(a kidney ailment) and others. Also loss of 
energy is often accompanied by an increase 
in blood calcium. Likewise lowered blood 
calcium is noted in many ailments... for 
instance malignancy or “wasting state,” 
rapid loss of weight and “run down” con- 
dition. 

New IMMUN CAPSULES may help restore 
the proper Calcium-Phosphorus balance in 
your body ... by helping to use the minerals 
present in the foods and supplements you 
take daily. They contain newly-discovered 
Activator X, which when present, has ac- 
tually normalized Calcium and Phosphorus 
blood levels. 

Try IMMUN CAPSULES for 30 days. If 
you don’t feel a noticeable difference... 
we'll refund your money in full. 


100 Coneules .......-6-.- $ 5.00 
OD wn. vn ce see nes 20.00 


EPS eeeeseeseseeseeeseeeeseseseeseseeeeess 
® NU-HEALTH LABORATORIES, Ine. Fe 
= Box 666, Lynbrook, New York , 
. . 
5 Enclosed is $............. Send me postpaid: -- 
= [] 100 Immun Capsules [] 500 Immun Capsules 
: : 
MRED wcéeccccedectsotcsbccnevecetedacenaeaaagabbes . 
. 
. 7 
© Bo cccccccccecscccevcctetecetdokennesceen . 
= * Doctors, Dentists, Hospitals and Drug Stores writes 
s for professional prices. . 
SSCS SESS eeeeeees 
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Therefore in the spring most of the 
water from that coat of snow seeped 
down into the ground which it cover- 
ed. All that moisture meant no 
drought, and moist soil will not blow 
—even without this soil fence protec- 
tion. I also remember wheat crops on 
our small fenced-in fields of 67 bushels 
per acre. I have seen oats that went 
as high as 125 bushels per acre. I've 
seen alsike clover four feet high. To 
buy all those rails would be quite ex- 
pensive in money and labor. Common 
snow fence and steel posts are quickly 
placed and removed, and I believe 
would be very good winter protection. 
Corn stalks left in the field are very 
good snow catchers, but most of us 
prefer fall plowing, in order to get 
the crops in so much earlier in the 
spring. 

Now here I come back to the roto- 
tiller. So the stalks can be left stand- 
ing—mulched into the soil in the 
spring, and used to bind the loose 
soil, hold moisture, and to rot and 
return to the soil to provide humus 
for the following crops. Recently I 
received a letter from a cousin, a farm- 
er on a fairly large scale in the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota. I noted 
his mention of “Organiculture which 
we now practice.” So it would rather 
look as though I’m not the only one 
who has been bitten by J. I. Rodale’s 
bug. 

Reuben L. Taylor 
Ely, Minn. 


Postscript on Experiences 


Dear Sir: 

A number of years ago I was farm- 
ing in Aitkin County, Minnesota, on 
a parcel of mostly wild land. That is 
on virgin soil. I broke an open park 
which turned up mostly rotted leaves 
and in spots reddish sand. Not know- 
ing what else might do well in such 
soil I put in Improved White Russet 
potatoes. This land was so fibrous 
that I couldn’t cultivate without tear- 
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ing up everything—so I just let it 
make what it would. There was so 
little bug infestation that there was 
no need of treating anyway. 

From a patch 40 feet by 110 feet I 
harvested 14 bushels of market size 
potatoes and a little better than six 
bushels of smaller (home size) pota- 
toes. These were the cleanest, finest 
looking potatoes I ever saw taken out 
of the ground. 

Recently I’ve tried an experiment 
on wet, sticky clay ground. I first 
ridged the ground, planted the seed 
pieces about an inch deep in the crest 
of the ridge. I filled the trenches with 
straw from the chicken house and 
used the chicken manure to weight it 
down. 

These did not get any bug spray as 
it was not needed—although, but a 
few feet away from an infected patch, 
that could not be cultivated, I harvest- 
ed one and one-half bushels of good 
eating sized potatoes from this 12 by 
14 feet patch. This idea of adding fer- 
tilizer which contains sulphuric acid 
and such chemicals has severely cross- 
ed with my ideas of agriculture ever 
since I was a young boy on the farm, 
and the same idea persists with me. 
I know that many of our soils are 
deficient in minerals, but didn’t God 
in his fullness give us the answer to 
that? I believe he did in these deposits 
of marl and greensand. To obtain 
most everything locally, my idea 
would be to go into the woods and 
scrape off the gravel and sand with its 
load of topsoil, leafmold, and such. 

The old world farmers with their 
compost heaps were on the right track. 
To match the speed required of the 
present day I would use a farm size 
rototiller to blend a crop of soy beans 
with the soil. I wish to see more 
articles direct from the dirt farmers 
on this subject. 

Reuben L. Taylor 
Ely, Minn. 


N. ‘ovember, 1953 











HEAVY DUTY, 
HIGH SPEED 


i hredding, 
ster for mowing, $ 
riding Weeds all-purpose 


“ve sizes in 60”, 80”, 
cutters! Five ponte 


i d 
114” widths for standar 
draulic lift models. New parking 
jack for simple one-man adjust- 


ing and attaching. Heavy wire 
60 h.p. gear box is custom made 
for Wood's cutter for more noe 
cient operation. Staggere 
blades for clean mowing. at 
plete safety for the operator 


er 
-pelt drive @AnY pow 
ke-off dey poller plate shield 
‘Adjusts to 14° height 





WOOD BROS. MFG. CO. 


OREGON 22, ILLINOIS 
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BIGGER CROPS and 
BETTER SOIL with 


FER+TR-EL 


Organic Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner 
You’ve read about the new organic farming 
methods which are proving so much better 
than the old expensive, one-time, shot-in- 
the-arm fertilizers. Now Fer+Tr—E£l makes 
organic farming practical for every farmer— 
for YOU 

Fer4+Tr—El supplies all the natural elements 
your plants need. It improves soil structure 
and makes plants more drought resistant. It 
can't burn and it won't leach out. Thoroughly 
tested and proved. 


THE ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Fullerton, Maryland 
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SAVE ! urn woop 


RITEWAY 


HEATERS — FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners seport 
RITEWAY's exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

peroture for 24 hours. 








Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Burns any kind of wood — or coal. 


Check below for further information : 
C) neaters C) comers 
CL) rurwaces 

RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.0.Box6A Herrisonbure. Vo 








212 Chew Rd., 


Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N. J. 


HONEY GIFT PACK 


One 5-oz. jar each of luscious raw avocado, desert 
mesquite, wild flower, thistle honey, attractively 
packaged with quality Xmas card—$1.95; 3 packs 
$5.50. 3-Ib. can of any above honeys $1.95; 12 lbs, 
$5.50. Sun-dried olives—2 Ibs. $1.95. Virgin olive 
oil—at., $1.95 Y New Xmas brochure of 








FREE! 
many luscious foods in bulk and gift packs. We pay 
postage. 


TONTZ HONEY FARM, 


Elsinore, Calif. 









New Crop, Guten Large Kernels 
Special: 12 oz. $1 


Nutrition News Review 
Sent Free on Request 


Dept. OF -11, Box 21, Jersey City 3, N.J. 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


Make a 








Beautiful Evergreen Hedge 


12-18 in., $18. per 100 
$125. per 1000 


18-24 in., $30. per 100 
$225. per 1000 


Express Prepaid on Fall Orders Placed Now. 


BOB’S EVERGREEN SALE 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 
ee i ma 
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Lady Bugs Vs. Spray 
Dear Sir: 

Just before wheat harvest in our 
area there were many aphids on the 
wheat heads in some fields. At Valley 
City down near the river, the wheat 
was sprayed, and the spray killed a lot 
of fish in the ditches. (How about the 
people that eat the flour made from 
that wheat?) At a field near here, 
there were lots of aphids, but they 
were not sprayed. Ten days later 
there were thousands of lady bugs in 
that wheat—but very few aphids. 

Edward H. Ranson 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Rewards of Organics 
Dear Sir: 

Each fall I would gather leaves and 
green cuttings and haul them to the 
gaiden space. Much to my disappoint- 
ment about October or November, 
the wind would biow all the leaves 
off the garden plot. So last October I 
raked leaves again from the yard and 
woods. Instead of unloading them 
into the garden I used all to litter 
my chicken coop. In the spring the 
leaves were crumpled up into fine tex- 
ture mixed with chicken manure. This 
I hauled into the garden row, just 
where I would plant the seeds or 
plants. In between the rows I hauled 
old straw. This was a time saver. I 
had very few weeds to pull. 

Everyone raved about our tomato 
plants six to eight feet high—loaded 
with tomatoes one to three pounds a 
piece—all solid and meaty. No one can 
convince me out of the organic range. 
We did organic truck farming. The 
local stores bought up all we could 
haul in to town. Anyone thinking to 
anticipate in farming organically we 
know will never be disappointed in 
the rich rewards. 


Mrs. H. M. Graham 
Woodland, Pa. 
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Feeding Salt to Livestock 


Dear Sir: 

Should our cows, sheep and hogs 
be fed salt? Might it not be as deleter- 
ious to the health of livestock, as it is 
to health of humans? 

Vincent Yokim 
Torrington, Connecticut 

A. Feeding salt to livestock is not 
a completely harmful practice, as they 
do need some salt. However, we 
advise not to mix salt with the feed, 
but allow it to be set on a selection 
basis, so the animals can take as much 
or as little as they need. 


Composting Feathers 


Dear Sir: 

In the broiler poultry business of a 
friend of mine who dresses about 200 
birds every week, the cuttings and 
feathers are hauled away by a truck 
driver. I know this could be turned 
into compost. How would you go 
about this weekly process? 

D. J. Hartnett 
Edwardsville, Illinois 

A. It is definitely advantageous to 
use the chicken feathers and cuttings 
in compost-making. After putting a 
layer of green material about six 
inches high on the ground, you can 
follow this with another layer, about 
two or three inches high, of the 
chicken cuttings and feathers. This 
will replace the layer of manure ordi- 
narily suggested. 

An analysis of feathers shows that 
they contain 15.30 per cent nitrogen. 
Feathers decay very rapidly in a com- 
post heap, but must be kept unusually 
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DIGESTING 
Suntec "sbrend’ fncreduious, ‘and 


at 
up garbage, sewage. Sludge manures 
H in continuous flow daily making an 
9 odorless complete rich organic fer- 
h tilizer ‘Organo’ sold at per ton. 
Two college digestors now oper- 
on t ec Sine. Send on ap ny — 
pa mr. gestor also operating 
F ARM gaily this Laboratory. Seen by ap- 
pointment. 
@ Cities and agents now make 


i fits f tes at production 
amd im srotite rom wastes at producto 


We sell Srpane. Complete Organic 

the Pertilizer at $60 per ton, $4.50 per 
100 Ibs., made by our digestors. 

CIT qt illustrated books of 127 pages 
showing successful systems of com 


tented rapid flow composting digestors of 5 to 50 
— capacity per day. Books now reduced to $5 for 


both. 
. pevegee fertilizing bacteria improve compost, soil, 
seeds and used 


ake vara. 
Plans to build patented composters for home and 
arm at $5.00. 
@ Bacterial Activators to run digestors 50¢ per ton. 
@ Chiorovim the first Chlorophyll complete organic 
food with protein richer than meat, natural vitamins 


minerals. 
Lactic acid Bulgarian yoghurt overcome putrefac- 

tion. 

@ EARP MINERALS supply trace elements. 


EARP-THOMAS LABORATORIES 








Est. 1908 Hampton, New Jersey 
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Heavy 3-ply STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE 


only $59.95 set. Individual pieces available. 
Free literature. Tableware in 5 patterns. 
Prices on request. 











STAINLESS STEEL, “scvin’ end: ‘indiana’ 


The Famer 


THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
in the current issue: 

Stop Panic Production; Food Without Chemicals; 
Goats on the Farm; Cattle Breeders Directory; Don’t 
Kill Those Germs; Fertility from the Cities and many 
lively organic articles. 

Quarterly—Illustrated $1.50 for { year post free. 

Edited by F. Newman Turner 

(Author of Fertility Farming 4 Herdsmanship) 


FERNE FARM, SHAFTESBURY, DORSET. England 


FOR FINE FLAVOR 
STONE GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 
as you bake! 


Small electric mills—-4 lbs. per 
hour. Thousands now in use. 


A postcard will bring full particulars. 
(5 Ib. sample bag Whole Wheat 
Flour sent for $1.00 postpaid) 
LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2025 W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 























Why Put Up 
With City Life 
? 


Wouldn't you rather 
—live on your own small farm? 
—or own your own business in 
the country? 
HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY, 


a fact-filled book, does for you just what you 
could do if you had the time to search out the 
hundreds of ways by which you could make a 
good living in the country, whether or not you 


want to farm. 
of chapters. 


Just look over this partial iist 


The surest way to earn a good living in the country 
without farming 

Your chance to own your own business: the best way 
known to learn which business to start 

Trailer camps and tourist cabins—a sure profit maker? 
The only sure way to get a good buy in a business put 
up for sale 

Proven plans how men and women earn a good living 
in the country without farming 

Today & golden opportunity if you do want to farm— 
the PW one-man poultry farm 

New road to rebuilding cheap land and abandoned 
farms 

Your chances in part-time farms, resort farms, 5-acre 
farms, pecan groves, orange groves, etc. 

Your chances in New England, the South, Florida, the 
—— and Northwest, the Rockies, California, ete. 
wey not live where you ean go fishing, hunting. 
3 swimming practically a ® ta front 

here it costs less to live, stay 
4 and healthy, and it’s like a your 
vacation all year long? 
HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
costs only $1, and we gladly refund your money 
if you don’t agree that it will show you how to 
make a comfortable living in the country. 
Don't bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, 
PRINT name and address. and mail with $1 bill, check, 
or money order to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 50 Third 
Avenue, Greenlawn, (Long Island), New York. 








Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
... next month or years from now. 
This handy, durable leatherette 
binder, attractively stamped in 
gold, holds 12 issues, which may 
be easily inserted or removed. 
Price $2.00 (add 10c west of Mis- 
sissippi). 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Dept. 111F Emmaus, Pa. 
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moist in order to do so. It is necessary 
to remember, however, that an excess 
of nitrogen is not desirable for most 
crops. Therefore, our recommenda- 
tion would be to compost these ma- 
terials and not apply them directly 
to the soil. 

Composting Nitrogen 

Dear Sir: 

I am a newcomer to the organic 
method and am starting out with it 
for my garden in the hope of thus 
converting my farm manager to this 
method. I have a large dairy farm. 
I am subscribing to your magazine and 
read of the dangers of too much nitro- 
gen. For my compost pile, the New 
Zealand box I had made from your 
description, I have available manure 
for the first layer, garbage for the 
second layer, and dirt for the third 
layer. In addition, there are rotted 
leaves, old hay, weeds, clippings, and 
material from a large loafing pen 
housing in winter many heifers, 
horses, etc. This pen is built up to 
about four or five feet with old hay 
and trampled on and therefore con- 
tains much manure and liquid ma- 
nure. We are about to start yearly 
cleaning of the same. My questions 
are: Would it be advisable to use this 
material in the bottom layer of my 
compost pile, with the other layers as 
before mentioned, garbage, manure, 
then dirt, or would this be too high 
in nitrogen? Shall I till it into the soil 
of the garden to decompose during 
the winter? 

Kate F. Wheelan 
Bridgewater, Connecticut 

A. If you utilize the material from 
the loafing pen as the bottom layer 
of the pile, you need not worry about 
excessive nitrogen. Decomposition of 
the heap will provide for the proper 
distribution of the elements, since in 
composted form, nitrogen is balanced 
by phosphorous and potash. If your 
soil has a nitrogen deficiency, it would 
be advisable to disc or plow some of 
the manure directw into the soil. 
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NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


NATURAL A yh ng grey Leaf Rock Phosphate and 
Natural Potash sold by ton or carload. RAY BUCKNO, 
Mt. Holly Rd., RFD. ie Beverly, N. J. 


Highest Grade Powdered GOLDEN-GLO ROCK PHOS- 
oo ATE. The Standard product , < over fifty years. Quality 

aranteed. Request prices and literature. Dealers wanted. 
EATON- MANN PHOSPHATE co, Joliet, 11. 











COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITE MARL— 
the only two mined products that have the — s —— 
Exc 4 >. ox soil. For Michigan, Ohio and 

Write tails. Dealers wanted. JESS =. FANNING, 
4951 South “Custer Road, "Meares, Michigan. 


NEW YORK! Go organic with Hoover's 7 Phosphate 
and (Glauconitic bg tt La Potash. trace cen 
in the soil, feed livestock better. * GEORG —E 
FOSTER, Dept. 6F, "Bliman, IMinois. 


HOOVER’S COL OOD AL PHOSPHATE and MARLAND 
GLAUCONITE RL and Hybro-Tite Potash Rock. — 
Minera have = = major and 


three Natural 
elements. Build than mulate soils. 
SOIL SERVICE, 638 oN. D a ‘Fremont. Ne 








SPEN 





ARROW BRAND ROCK PHOSPHATE, finest material 
ryt write for sample and literature. Dealers Wan 

RITE Greensand. OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE 
SALES. Route 6, Springfield, Ohio. Phone 2-173 


RUHM’S SUPERFINE PHOSPHATE ROCK National Soil 
Greensand (Marland), Dolomite Limestone, Hershe o-K- 
O, Fertilife Compost—bag or carload. FRED VEITH, 3505 
Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


luction from ALKALI-ACID-NORMAL land == 
iNBOW MINERAL. $7.00° per acre. Over 30 na 
panne oy H 7.2 (*Price FOB.) WALLACE MINERAL 
CORPORATION, 170 West Virginia, Denver, Colorado. 


FERTO- pacha Made of Cow Manure, Plant eats Pot. 
100—2” pots $2.75; T0024" $3.50; 100—3” $4.25. Ppd. 
INSTANT ‘cow MANURE, 8 pkts. makes 3 gallons liquid 
for wetting house plants, =. 25¢. Booklet free. ALLEN 
COMPANY, Pittstown 6, N. J. 














FLOWERS 





CACTUS, succulent ag ty exotic in beotet infos 
dish garden. Comple’ repaid—large $2. 

separately $1.00. CALIEORN tw ENTERPRI ie "be ‘et 
Vista, Calif. 


wae Bag J IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 


best of the old varieties. Write for oeiee list. 
cHucK’ S$ GLAD PATCH, Dept. J, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FRUITS 











SPECIAL “yp. PRICES ON BEARING AGE Apple. 
=. Pear and this Cherry Lag for the next thirty days, if 


i2 and 5 
Dent. 0 0.F., Ferina, 7 is 


HERBS 


WE SELL HEALTHFUL HERB TEAS, write for free cata- 
log with many ee, items on herbs, cosmetics, oint- 
ments, oils and etc. HOUSE OF HERBS, Springville 2, 
New York. 


“THE HERBALIST.”’ Greatest little herb book out. Only 
$2.00. Pictures hundreds of Herbs. Many grow on your 
place that can be used as home remedies. We buy and sell 
herbs. We grind flour and cereals. Organic fruits and 
Health foods for Calif. Write for folder. GRIST MILL, 
Box 669, Lodi, Calif. 











SEEDS 





HOME GROWN CLOVER SEED $45.00 a bushel. This 
strain of seed has produced good hay crops without spraying. 
Also heavy second crop. BEN R. BEILER, Lancaster Co., 
Kirkwood, Penna. 





EARTHWORMS 


RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
gr .00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in_ rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 


CANADIANS—Buy your SOILUTION EARTHWORMS 
(Hybrids) in Canada and save tariff and brokerage charges. 
Compost bred. Send for free a oo GLOBAL EARTH- 
WORM FARMS, Pickering, Ontari 











HYBRID EAStuwonNs are ‘‘tops’’ 
ditioners. Mixed sizes, 300—$3.50, 
gu Prepaid. WAHL, 4i1 


as organic soil con- 
5 1000— 


Morrison St., San Diego 2, 





SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR CROPS! Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, 
—* .-" som. trace elements, $4.50. For full infor- 

sampling directions write EDWIN 
HARRINGTON. _=- Chemist, Carversville, Penna. 


FOODS 


EXTRA CHOICE TREE BiPEnee STUART PECANS 

from healthy unsprayed tree unds postpaid $3.25, 

25 pounds express paid $14. 50. CA LEE GROVE, Florala, 
Alabama. 














HAVE FUN verre conn. Serve ~e FREE with 
order, ideas how to arties lively. 5 pounds $1.00; 
10—$1.75; 25. "$3.75. “a RDOCK POPCORN FARMS, 
Farmington, Kentucky. 





RAW WHEAT GERM—From Hard Northern Spring Wheat, 
4 lbs. $1.25 postpaid. Rich in vitamins, tune up for Health. 
NORTHERN FIELD SEED COMPANY, Winona, Minn. 


DIET SUPPLEMENTS 


STRICTLY gee = | and Organic food supplements 
direct to you. aapiete line Vitamins, finest orally. 
FREE price list. BA TH’S, Dept. 718F, Woodmere, Y. 
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At Last! 


The fertilizer buying guide you've been 


waiting for...that tells you what to buy— 
where to save hundreds of dollars—what is 
best suited for your needs! 


JUST 
PUB- 
LISHED 






95 x 48 
32 pages 
Illustrated 


Here, for the first time, is a buying guide 
that presents the truth on the whole subject 
of fertilizers and insecticides. Part of the 
information it contains has been presented 
from time to time in the pages of this 
magazine. Now this material, together with 
a lot of new facts never before published, 
has been placed within the covers of one 
convenient manual. 


Everything you would want to know about 
fertilizers and insecticides is now available 
to you in this handy booklet for easy and 
nstant reference. 


This remarkable guide tells: 


WH4T YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FER. 
TILIZERS: the facts behind the cla ms—what 
to look for when you pick a fertilizer—ratings 
of chemical fertil zers by type and brand name. 
showing which are least harmful. which types 
should not be used. ete. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IN 
SECTICIDES: which to avoid. which you can 
use. ratings of insecticides by tvpe and brand 
neme, indicating which are dangtrous. ete. 

The tacts about organe and natural fertilizers: 
how to pick the best fertilize: for your needs, 
list ng and describ'ng typ cal organic and natu- 
ral tertilizers of great value, obtainable in many 
cases at fittle cost. 


The first printing of this manual is limited. 
lo get your copy without delay, mail your 
order at once with remittance 


1 to 5 copies: 50c ea., 16 to 30—35c ea. 
6 to 15 copies: 40c ea., 31 to SO—30c ea. 
Larger quantity: ask for special rate. 


Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. T. H.) 
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GARDENING EQUIPMENT 


USED 1952 MODEL 2 ROTOTILLER with tines, millers, 
furrower, lawn mower and rotomower. C. D0. TUCKER, 
Box 898, Columbia, S. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


CACTUS JOURNAL. Recognized authority twenty-five 
years. Culture, exploration, many illustrations. Tells how 
to enjoy this fascinating hobby. CACTUS JOURNAL, 132 
West Union, Pasadena, Calif. 


BUSINESS CPPORTUNETIES 

















Make money addressing envelopes. Our instructions reveal 
how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED EXPERTLY; 
cleaned, redyed, relined, resewed, ete. Free circular. 
BERLEW MFG. co., Dept. 9, Freeport, New York. 


CESSPOOLS. SEPTIC TANKS, ete., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in peliet 
form. Reduces masses, opens clogged qeins, esspools, etc. 
Saves annual pumping and cleaning. Cost $2.50. Guimped 
parcel post anywhere in U.S LECTRIC SEWER CLEAN 
ING CO., 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass 

STAINLESS STEEL VAPORSEAL. One quart sauce pan 
$6.50. Two Quart $7.50. 34—$8.50. Six—$13.50. Pressure 
Cookers. Skillets, Dripolators. MAJOR COMPANY, 226 
Durant, Springfield, Mass. 























TREASURE BEDDING. Your grease won o.- inte 
blankets, comforter batting, coverlets, yarns. old wool 
rewashed for batting blankets. MeKAY WOOLEN MILLS, 
New Bremen, Ohio. 


PROTECT YOUR FOOD. NEW TYPE COOKIE JARS, 
CANISTER SETS of California's finest red Alder. Natural 
lacquer finish, 6” to 74” high. Diameter, 6’’— 
74”—$3.65, 83”—-$3.95, 94’—$1.75. STEVE L. HEN ER: 
SON, Route |, Box 4860, Redding, Calif. 











CERTIFIED 


ORGANICALLY-GROWN 


All preduee. listed below is certified by notarized 
lavit to be organically grown. 











GOAT CHEESE—Five pound bricks Swiss Type Goat Milk 
Cheese plain or with Caraway seeds—$7.50. Two pounds 
brown goat whey cheese—$2.50. Sodium of Whey Tablets— 
excellent to Alkalize—trial size $3.00. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash 





SUNFLOWER SEEDS... Hulled or Unhulled. poe 
supply from Rodale Organic Farm. Unhulled seeds y A: 
postpaid (90¢ Ib. W. of Miss.). sm, hulled seeds $1.56 
lb. postpaid ($1.70 W. of Write for prices on 
larger quantities. RAYMOND ‘GREENBAUM, RD 2, 
Allentown, Penna. 





TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
2.50 bushel, average express $2.58. Organically grown, 

mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 

po p pentage extra if mailed. GARLITS GROVES, Seftner, 
jorida. 








ORGANICALLY GROWN FOODS—Whole grain baked 
goods, flour, cereals, fruits, huge selection of all natural 
unsprayed foods. We ship regularly throughout U. 8 
GUARANTEED FRESH DELIVERY. Send postcard for 
free catalog. STONE MILL PRODUCTS, Cept. EE-I!, 
1014 Franklin Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT PACKS. ORGANICALLY GROWN 
FOODS. Walnut-Stuffed Dates. 17 lbs. $2.50. Exotic Date 
Pack. 1 pound each of rare Halawi, Zahidi, — 
Barhi. $3.75. Honey Gift Pack. One 5-oz. jar of 
aoe Mesquite, Purple Sage. wenn — Wildtlower 
$1.9 Fift cards enclosed. Free new 
Christmas brochure. TONTZ HON Y FARM. Elsinore i, 
ali 








TREE-RIPENED Indian River CITRUS FRUIT—Organi- 
cally Mineralized. not sprayed, waxed or dyed. Delicious 
gifts. Guests, Chiropractic Massage. RENZEL GROVES, 
Box 211, New Smyrna Beach, Florida. 





Having remodeled we" a. we have added ROLLED 
GRAINS. Try them 0 better service. Write for price 
list. NU-MEAL mits ‘Apple Creek, R. 1, Ohio. 





The Organic Farmer 
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“Made $35 more per acre... = —Manford Jeffers 


in spite of the drought!” Indiana 








40 bu. 
per acre 





es 





ee ces & 
AE 4 
CAL 3-12-12 


‘CHEMI 


You couldn’t ask for worse conditions under which to run test plots!' Thin, clay soil 
..- low humus content...no rain for most of the growing season. Yet, as you can 
see, corn grown with HOOVER COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE stood up under the drought 
..- actually brought in $35 more to the acre than comparison acreage grown with 
CHEMICAL 3-12-12. Here’s proof Colloidal Phosphate delivers natural soil-building 


benefits that mean premium crops...even under poor conditions. 


“Got 287 bales from just 3',, acres— -Claude Dutrow 


Centre Hall, 


where no hay crop could be cut before.” Penna. 


This is Nevan Dutrow standing in the lush grass 
of a pasture on the Dutrow farm in Centre Hall, 
Penna. This field hadn’t grown a hay crop in 
years. Last March the 7 acre pasture was separated 
into sections... half for grazing... half for hay. 
Dutrow spread 500 Ibs. HOOVER COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE to the acre. On the 3% acres left to 
hay, 287 bales were cut in 75 days... hay that 
was not only abundant in quantity, but rich in 
protein and minerals for sturdier cattle. 





These two farmers wanted results... just as you do. They were willing to give 
HOOVER COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE a fair trial. Their straightforward stories show 


how Hoover Colloidal creates soil conditions that mean higher cash crop value, not 





only next season... but for years to come. 


Repeat the success story of farmers Jeffers and Dutrow yourself! Apply phosphate-rich 
HOOVER COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE... NOW. 


Write or Phone for Free Fouprr and name of Hoover distributor in your area 
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Before You Buy ANY Garden 
Tractor, Be Sure to See the 


Wondertul Ne 
ROTOTILLERS” 


(1954 MODELS NOW ON SALE) 


Prices Start 
As Low As... 


i aac 
for the New Ruxged 
All-Purpose Back 


F.O.B. Troy, N.Y. 


Garden Electric Modet 
E (weight only 14 
pounds complete, 


If you are thinking of buying any kind of 
Tiller, Carden Tractor, Power Lawn Mower or Power Scythe, 
ask a ROTOTILLER Dealer to FIRST demonstrate 
these wonderful new 1954 Models 


HERE'S a rare treat in store for all or- 
ganic gardeners in 1954! 4 New ROITO- 
TILLER Models, designed to do almost every 
kind of yard and garden job, are now being 
shipped to ROTOTILLER Dealers every- 
where. No matter how large or small your 
place, there’s a 1954 ROTOTILLER at the 
Right Price and in the Right Size—just for 
you! 
Prices Start at $89.00 censi ot the m 
Now, even the family with a city plot can 
enjoy the advantages of owning a ROTO- 
TILLER. The new Electric Model E, oper- 





ROTOTILLER. Inc 1011 


TROY, NEW YORK 


Please send me FREE 
whatsoever. a copy of 
ROTOTILLER" ; also prices 
ROTOTILLER Dealer. 


"ept 


and without any obligation 
‘How to Do Wonders with 
and the name of my nearest 


Your Name 


Address 








ating on regular 110 volt house current and} 
weighing less than 14 pounds, is a delight ta 
the ladies who want to cultivate their own 
flowers. (It also converts to a six-inch grass 
and weed trimmer, wood saw, half-inch elec- 
tric drill, floor sander and polisher.) Prices 
begin as low as $89.00. 

On the other hand, the new faster Model 2 
enables a man to easily care for 2 acres of 
lawns and gardens in a few pleasant hours, 
evenings and weekends! 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 

Why not get the whole wonderful story of 
this revolution in country and suburban liv- 
ing? Send today for our FREE BOOK, “How 
to Do Wonders with ROTOTILLER,” by Ed 
Robinson, author of the world-famous “Have- 
More” Plan. Just mail the coupon. Your 
local Dealer's name (in case you want a 
demonstration) and prices are 
sent also. Address: Dept. 1011, 
ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
New York. 


QOIOTILL Ep 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.8. Patent Office 
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